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AGNES. A NOVEL. 


BY FILIA. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Agnes was excessively annoyed, as An- 
tonio had suid, when she discovered that 
Count Serimia was to be so familiarly as- 
sociated with them, in their future travels. 
Mrs. Elmsworth was scarcely less troubled 
than her neice, but they both knew it to be 
worse than useless to attempt any expos- 
tulation with Mr. Elmsworth, who never 
consulted any ,will save his own, and re- 
cently, Count Serimia’s. Mrs. Elmsworth 
had grieved greatly at parting with the 
faithf::1 Mes. Lucy, and the substitution of 
Fanchon. It was a very serious discom- 
fort to her, for Fanchon spoke very little 
English, so that she was of little use to 
the poor invalid, who became consequent- 
ly more and more dependeut upon her 
niece. Nobly did Agnes respond to the 
calls of duty. She herself had conceiyed 
a dislike and prejudice instinctively against 
the fawning, crafty, French maid, with 
her restless cat-like eyes. Fanchon was 


always bright, active, ready to do all and) 
more than was demanded of her, but Mrs. | Elmsworth heartily concurred in this. 





ty, firm glances, and to hear the slow, dis- 
tinct words which required her to remain 
in the adjoining apartments, and only to 
ce. me when the bell summoned her attend- 
ance. Mr. Etmsworth himself had no 
fancy for meeting Agnes in what he called 
“her Davenant moods,” still less Fanchon. 
So Agnes’s life became more and more re- 
stricted within her aunt’s sick room. She 
could not but notice how many little offices 
of ccnsiderate kindness and thoughtful- 
ness were shown to both heraunt and her- 
self by the courier Frascati. He seemed 
to have a magical consciousness of their 
wants, and Agnes felt continually as if in- 
numerable little annoyances and discom- 
forts were warded off, contrary to her an- 
ticipations, by some strong unséen arm. 
She had a strange feeling of confidence in 
the unknown poor courier, and she really 
W&s most grateful to him for her aunt’s 
sake. Frascati had suggested to Mr. Elms- 
worth: that it would be far more convenient 
for him to occupy a carriage with I Conte, 
and he (Frascati,) on the box, and to take 
another for madame, who was so ill, whe 
was best with the Signorina and Fanchon, 
than to have one huge post-chaise. Mr. 
Se- 


Elmsworth seemed to shrink from having! rimia dared not object to the arrangement, 
her about her so much that Agnes quietly | though it separated him almost entirely 


assumed all the duties which had been 
performed for her aunt by Mrs. Lucy, and 
Fanchon’s place was little better than a 
sinecure. Fanchon attempted on several 
eccasions to iatrude herself and her atten- 
tions upen the invalid, but Agnes, with all 
her womanliness, knew perfectly well how 
to keep people in their places, and Fan- 
chon, after several essays, had no desire to 
risk encountering again oneof those haugh- 





from Agnes, whom he scarcely ever saw. 
He consoled himself by thinking it would 
be better when they were stationary, as 
they travelled very slowly, stopping some- 
times for a day or so, according as Mrs. 
Elmsworth’s strength failed; but by some 
unaccountable means, he was balked even 
then, and yet in such ways that he could 
not suspect any design, and though dis- 
satisfied, had nothing of which he could 
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He liked the attentive 
courier, and acknowledged to Mr. Elms- 
worth, “that Frascati did manage to se- 
cure every convenience fur them, and was 
altogether a most attentive and convenient 
rascal.” | Antonio’s dark eyes flashed 
strangely, and a quick, sinister smile pass- 
ed like lightning over his lips, as Mr. 
Elmsworth, in his boorish way, repeated 
Serimia’s words to him as he was attend- 
ing upon them one day. He bowed low, 
placing his hand upon his heart: “ Ii Conte 
did him much honor, his only desire was 
to make himself as useful as possible to 
Monsieur and Ii Conte.” He was indeed 
a jewel of a courier! 


justly complain. 


When they reached Geneva, after going 
up the Rhine and visiting Lucerne, the 
fatigue of travel had so prostrated Mrs. 
Elmsworth, that no manceuvring was ne- 
cessary to show that Agnes must remain 
constantly with the invalid. Frascati was 
so thoughtful and kind at this time, that 
Agnes stopped him one day, as he handed 
in atthe door a plate full of fine grapes 
for her aunt, and thanked him. Frascati’s 
face beamed with satisfaction. 

“ Signorina,” he said earnestly, “I can 
do but little for you or madame, but my 
will is good, command me to the utmost— 
1 will do my best always!” 

The climate was getting too cold in 
Switzerland for Mrs. Elmsworth; Serimia 
was tired too; it was now September; it 
was agreed to hasten into Italy. Mrs. 
Elmsworth wished to get to Rome before 
the winter set in, so the pilgrimage began 
again as soon as she could bear it. 

Mr. Murray had ceturnéed to Paris, but 
judged it best not ¢o join the party during 
their travel; his trusty agent kept him fully 
posted in regard to their plans—he saw 
Serimia was quiet; not ready to us foul 
means to attain his base ends, he felt that 
his presence or any one else’s would be an 
intrusion upon Agnes in her aunt’s feeble 
state. As long as Mrs, Elmsworth lived, 


Agnes was personally safe; he served Ag- 
nes best by remaining ‘away and holding 
himself in readiness to join her as soon as 
Antonio thought his presence necessary. 
He kept Antonio freely supplied with mo- 
ney and passports, in case he should wish 
to use them, for Agnes or himself. 


Mr. 


Murray had no thought of self in his entire 
devotion to the daughter of his old friend, 
but he was but human after all, and some- 
times the thought would cross him that 
Agnes was very young and eternally sepa- 
rated from.her cousin by barriers her eon- 
science would never permit her to pass. 
Was it impossible for her reart to be 
weaned from the hopeless affection he 
knew still struggled in her soul? Could 
she never be won by devotion, constancy, 
tenderest love? He knew his own love 
for her to be higher, purer, more unselfish 
than Robert’s; for he would, oh, so gladly, 
give his own happiness, his own life, in 
exchange for hers. He would have laid 
her hand in Robert’s, and blessed them, in 
his perfect love for her, satisfied if she 
were but once more the bright, happy 
young girl he had known at Mrs. Hudson’s. 
Mr. Murray had thoroughly conquered his 
own heart, and schooled it; but human 
hearts are wild dreamers after all, and 
Hope will sing us to sleep with fairy t:les 
even in mature age. Ifa day-dream flash- 
ed across Mr. M_rray’s mind, he resolutely 
thrust it back—he could dono more! He 
procured a situation for Mrs. Lucy in an 
American family, who were to pass the 
winter at Nice, and who designed return- 
ing in the spring to Louisiana—an arrange- 
ment which suited her very well. 


The Elmsworths reached Genoa safely, 
but Mrs. Elmsworth was so wearied that 
it was thought best to proceed immediately 
by sea to Civita Vecchia, and from thence 
to Rome, where they had ordered all let- 
ters for the whole party to be forwarded. 


They were established, in the course of 
a week, in a pleasant suite of apartments 
overlooking the Piazza di Spagna. The 
column of the Immaculate Conception be- 
fore their windows, which commanded as 
a side view the steps leading to the con- 
vent of the Trinita del Monte, with its 
ever changing crowd of the picturesque 
vagabondage of Rome. Agnes stepped to 
the windows and looked about her with 
interest and curiosity ; she could not re- 
press a thrill of emotion as she remem- 
bered that she stood within the walls of 
the “Eternal City.” She had seen but 
little, so far, of the customary sights of 
foreign travel. She was soon obliged, 
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however, to recall her wandering eyes and 
thoughts to her aunt, who seemed unusu- 
ally feeble and exhausted from the rail- 
road travel Agnes helped her to undress 
and into her bed, and arranged everything 
as comfortable as she could for her. She 
was standing by her aunt, holding a glass 
of cordial to her lips, when Mr. Elmsworth 
entered the room with a large package of 
letters. 

“ Two for Agnes, from the Rectory,” he 
said. He gave them te her and quitted 
the room, taking his own letters with him. 
Agnes proposed to read her letters aloud 
to her aunt, but Mrs. Elmsworth opened 
her languid eyes and: begged she wou.d 
defer reading them to her until the next 
morning, she was so very weary and tired. 

“Go, my dear,” she said, “to your own 
room, Fanchon can sit here till you return, 
I think I gan sleep, go and enjoy your let- 
ters.” Agnes was glad to obey the man- 
date. Two hours afterwards, Fanchon 
stole gently from the bed of the sleeping 
invalid, softly opened the door of Agnes’ 
chamber and peeped in, Agnes was not 
conscious of her presence; she .was lying 
prostrate upon the floor, deep sobs shaking 
her whole form almost convulsively, her 
lands clasped and flung over her head in 
agony of grief; the great tears rm lling like 
drops of lead from her closed eyes. Fan- 
chon closed the door and stole away as 
softly as she had come. She met Frascati 
in the narrow passage— 

*“ Ah, Monsieur, Mademoiselle est telle- 
ment affligée ! Je n’ai jamais vue une telle 
desespoir,” and she lifted her hands and | 
shrugged her shoulders. “Je pense qu ’il 
doit étre a cause d’un amant,” continued 
she. 

Antonio seized her by the shoulders with 
his powerful hands and whirled her around 
until she stood face to face with him. 


“ Look here, Fanchon, if you go about 
spying and intruding on Mademoiselle, I 
willinform Monsieur what I know about—” 
he stooped, and. whispered a word in her 
ear. : . ; 

_ Far ‘on bit. her lip and stamped. her 
foot with vexation, 

* Mon Dieu! that is only slander, and 
you know it, Monsieur Frascati!” 
“Slander or no, my pretty Fanchon! it 








will go hard with you to have it known to 
Monsieur or Il Conte di Serimia!” Antonio 
laughed his low, scornful laugh as he ut- 
tered this last name. 

Fanchon looked at him as if alarmed, 
then jp her most coaxing tone: 

“But surely you would not harm a poor 
young girl trying now honestly to get her 
bread ? Monsieur is too generous for that.” 

“ As for the honesty, my little Fanchon, 
we will not discuss that point! but I will 
make a bargain with you. Let Mademoi- 
selle alone! cease spying into her hours of 
privacy, and reporting all she does or says. 
as you know you do.” Antonio looked 
steadily at her, Fanchon’s eyeg fell, “ and 
U will not only make it worth your while 
by doubling the amount you now receive 
from—you know who! but I will alse 
promise to forget all I know concerning 
Mademoiselle Rosette Marie Fanchon 
de”— 

Fanchon put her hand over his lips. It 
was a pretty hand,—Antonio gallantly 
kissed it. 

*“ Enough, enough, Monsieur Frascati ! 
your reasoning is convincing, I accept 
your propositions.” 

“ How many francs is it now, Mademoi- 
selle, per month ?” 

Fanchon counted on her fingers. 
hundred,” she replied. 


“ One 


“ Ah, well! Mademoiselle! receive two 
hundred.” Antonio, pulled out his pocke: 
book, and gravely counted out the money. 

Fanchon’s grey eyes glistened ; she took 
it eagerly. ‘ 

“ Now,” continued Antonio, “thisamount 
every month, and perhaps more if you are 
faithful, and obey me implicitly.” 

*“ But Monsieur,” said Fanchon, “ He— 
my employer—he will discover—then what 
shall I do?” 

“ You shall continue to report to him; 
you have imagination under those pretty 
temples, my charming Fanchon, only you 
must swear by the Holy Virgin to bring 
me a written account of every word you 
or he may say.” 

“ Ah,” said Fanchon, “ that is very easy, 
quite delightful it is to have so sensible 
and amiable a person as you to deal with, 
Monsieur Frascati!” 

“ And remember, ‘beautiful Fanchon, I 
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have means of ascertaining whether you 
deal truly or not with me !” 

“ Assuredly, Monsieur need not distrust 
me! ‘Two hundred francs and perhaps 
more.’ Monsieur may rely on my honor.” 

Fanchon. bowing gracefully, retraced her 
steps and tripped lightly into Mrs. Elms- 
worth’s room; she was sleeping calmly. 

Agnes Graham’s head touched no pillow 
that night. Fanchon came in the morning 
and found her sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion where she had seen her lying the 
night before, upon the floor, the traces of 
blistering tears plainly marked upon her 
cheeks, in her clasped hands were clench- 
ed the letters of Mr. Danvers and Dr. 
Leonard. 

“ Poor thing,” mpttered Fanchon, as she 
threw a shawl over her feet, without dis- 
turbing her. “ Poor young lady! she is 
suffering much! it would indeed be a 
shame to betray her! and then two hun- 
dred francs! it is much!” 

Fanchon stept out lightly and calling 
Frascati, asked him to have a warm bath 
prepared in her own room, which opened 
into Agnes’ by a communicating door. 


“So as to have it ready against Made- 
moiselle’s waking; she will need it, Mon- 
sieur! for she has lain all night weeping 
on the floor, where she has just fallen 
asleep! It is some great trouble, appa- 
rently.” 

Fanchon took Mrs. Elmsworth her break- 
fast, told her Agnes was suffering with 
severe headache, and had fallen asleep, 
and she thought it best not to waken her. 


Mrs. Elmsworth commended her discre- 


tion. Fanchon was so dextrous and at- 
tentive, and showed so much hearty good 
will, that Mrs. Elmsworth begun to think 
she had done the girl great injustice in her 
prejudices against her. 

So Agnes thought also, when she woke 
up finding the shawl carefully thrown 
over her, and after she had risen aching 
and tired from her hard couch, trying to 
collect her scattered thoughts, Fanchon 
stood before her, saying— . 

“ Mademoiselle, you were so weary last 
night that you fell asleep on the floor with- 
out undressing; so I have had a hot bath 
prepared for you in my own room, if Ma- 


bath room this morning she will find it 
very refreshing.” 


Agnes felt that she would, and therefore 
accepted Fanchon’s offer. Her limbs trem- 
led so she could scarcely stand, but she 
was forced to exert herself, she knew, for 
her aunt’s sale, but the pallid cheek and 
knitted brow, showed what a violent con- 
straint she was putting upon herself; Fan- 
chon threw open the door between the 
rooms, assisted Agnes to undress and left 
her. She returned after she heard Agnes 
re-enter her own chamber, bearing a smal! 
waiter, with a tiny cup of strong coflee 
and a thin shee of toasted bread. 


“If Mademoiselle will drink this coffee, 
which Monsieur Frascati has made himself 
for her, and eat a mouthful of toast, Made- 
moiselle will feel better able to attend to 
Madame, who has already asked for her!” 


Agnes swallowed the coffee but refused 
the bread. Tears rushed again to her eyes, 
as she thought of the sad intelligence she 
would have to communicate to her aunt. 
She covered her face with her hands and 
groaned aloud. 


Fanchon stvod respectfully behind her; 
Agnes’ long black hair hung in dishevelled 
masses over her shoulders. 
ed it with her hands. 


Fanchon tou:h- 


“If Mademoiselle will permit, I could 
quickly arrange “Mademoiselle’s coiflure, 
and relieve Mademoiselle of that trouble.” 


Agnes sat down mechanically ; Fanchon 
dexterously disentangled the heavy plaits, 
and in a very little time Agnes’ hair was 
folded around her head as she usually wore 
it. Fanchon was an artiste in hair-dress- 
ing; Agnes thanked her, finished her toilet, 
and grasping her letters in her hand, passed 
into the salon, where she found Mr. Elnis- 
worth and Count Serimia just preparing to 
set out on a tour of inspection. Agnes 
scarcely heard Serintia’s gallant salutation, 
returned it by a hasty bow, and walking 
up to her uncle requegted to have a few 
moments private conversation with him 
before he went out. Mr. Elmsworth look- 
ed at*Serimia, who taking up his hat, 
bowed and guitted the salon. Agnes re- 
quested her uncle to be seated, and handed 





demoiselle will condescend to use it as a 





him Mr. Danvers’ letter. He was as much 
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startled as it was possible for him to be, at 
the intelligence it contained. 

‘Poor Selman! poor Eleanor! Itis very 
sudden!” 

Agnes made no reply, but folding Dr. 
Leonard’s letter, so as te show only the 
description of the burning of the hall, she 
gave lim that to read also. 

“Good God! this is dreadful ?” exclaimed 
he, “ this will kill Emeline.” 

“T fear it will,” said Agnes, “for that 
reason I thought it best to consult you as 
to what it was best to do.” 

“T think it best to say nothing about it. 
it can do ne good! she will never return 
alive to America, at any rate! Our letters 
are so uncertain she will never be alarmed 
even if she receives none for some time.” 


“ Aunt is certainly very much prostrated 
by this travel,” replied Agnes, “ You think 
the end not far off, in that case it would 
be humane to conceal this from her, and 
spare her suffering. I can say the letters 
concerned my own affairs principally, as 
they certainly do, as she will so soon be 
beyond the reach of mortal suffering !” 

“‘[T should think that the best course to 
pursue,” said Mr. Elmsworth, taking up 
his hat and walking out of the room to 
join Count Serimia, who was waiting for 
him in the passage, where they could hear 
him humming the air of the Duke's song 
in Rigoletto. 

Agnes was spared any questions about 
her letters. Mrs. Elmsworth was dozing 
when she took Fanchon’s seat by her aunt’s 
bedside; when she woke she had a spasm 
of eoughing,-and was so weak and suffer- 
ing she did not seem to remember any- 
thing about Agnes’ letters of the previous 
night. So it continued all that week ; such 
a long—long week to the poor pale crea- 
ture, racked with keen pain, growing 
weaker, weaker, hour by hour, with that 
pale girl watching every quiver of the 
pallid lips asif her own life hung-upon 
that feevle respiration. Mr. Elmsworth 
and Count Serimia went off on an excur- 
sion to Tivoli for a few days. Mr. Elms- 
worth saw his wife was sinking fast, and 
he wanted to escape the scene. He hated 
“scenes,” he said to Serimia. In truth, 
neither he nor his companion liked to be 
much if the presence of death. There 





are times when conscience will awake 
even in the most evil of men, and Mr. 
Elmsworth did not care to witness the 
last struggles of the life of the woman he 
had so cruelly neglected. Soe they went 
off, an® Agnes was left with her dying re- 
lative in this strange city, with only Fan- 
chon and Frascati to attend her in this 
dark hour of trial. Frascati wrote to Mr. 
Murray to come, but there were storms on 
the Mediterranean, and the letter was de- 
layed. A few days of complete exhaus- 
tion—a severe coughing spell—a hemorr- 
hage—and Emeline Elmsworth’s worn 
and weary spirit fled to the peaceful haven 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest!” 

Frascati attended to every thing, sent an 
express for Mr. Elmsworth, who soon re- 
turned, when he found it was ail over. 

Agnes begged that her aunt’s remains 
might be sent to Davenant Hall, to be bu- 
ried with the rest of the family. 

“No,” Mr. Elmsworth said, “it was non- 
sense! it made no difference where people 
were buried ; 1t would be greattrouble and 
expense.” So the poor creature who had 
been se long the slave of his whims and 
caprices—who had loved him to the last— 
was laid among strangers in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Rome. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Agnes Graham sat on the grass. beside 
the new made grave of her aunt. One 
week had elapsed since the pale form was 
given to its kindredclay. Agnes had ask- 
ed Frascati to procure a carriage and ac- 
cempany her to the gate of the cemetery. 
Mrs. Elmsworth’s grave was made not far 
from the entrance The grass was brown 
and parched by the hot summer sunshine. 
The few trees, of sombre stone pine, spread 
like dark shields above the imaginative 
girl, as if they would hide from her stream 
ing eyés, the glorious, intense “ blue fire,”’ 
like light of the Italian sky; not like their 
stately pyramidal sisters of the Alpine 
cliffs, which appear so many indices to 
point the mourner to the stars and the 
“better land,” the land of beauty, the 
Paradise of the blessed ones “ who depart 
hence in the Lord!” The hage grey py- 


- 
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ramid of Caius Cestus,towered upnear the | which place only,” she said, “she would 


wall, and flung its added depth of gloom 
to the shadow already over her, as she sat 
there, weeping—alone and desolate. Ag- 
nes had brought her prayer book with her 
to read the burial service. The English 
chaplain being absent, Mr. Elmsworth did 
not trouble himself to look for a clergy- 
man among the many visitors who crowded 
the city. So Emeline Elmsworth was laid 
in an unblessed grave. Agnes had knelt 
by the grave this morning, and read in a 
low voice the holy burial service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It comforted 
her—and it was with a softer feeling that 
she laid upon the lowly mound a cross, 
woven of violets and passion flowers. 
All was done—her pious duties ended, and 
she still sat there weeping, now, over her- 
self—her own sad, desolate life—no drop 
of her blood flowed in the veins of any 
human being save Robert's! Separated 
from him, as she must be, who was left to 
her? None, except the two men, no lon- 
ger young, at the Davenant rectory! and 
life had once been so bright! Such a little 
while since the first dark cloud fell across 
her path! She laid her head down on the 
new-laid sods and felt that it would be 
merciful, could she rest there forever— 
“God’s ways are not our ways.” Agnes 
could not see to the end. P 

At length she rose and returned to the 
carriage—the faithful Frascati aided her to 
mount its steps. They drove back to the 
hotel. 

Count Serimia showed sufficient di:cre- 
tion not to intrude upon Agnes in her deep 
affliction. So she enjoyed peace and quiet 
in her own apartments. Fanchon was 
very kind. Frascati watched Agnes vigi- 
lantly, and tried to anticipate her every 
want. Agnes needed nothitig that they 
could do for her, and it comforted her— 
the respectful sympathy of these servants. 

She requested to see Mr. Elmsworth, 
thinking it best to communicate to him im- 
mediately her plans for her future. He 
came to the salon which he had almost en- 
tirely deserted since his wife’sdeath. The 
rooms were distasteful to him! He spent 
his time with Serimia, and took his meals 
at a restaurant! 

Agnes begged him to make arrange- 
ments to return immediately to Paris, “to 





trouble him to escort her. She could pro- 
bably succeed in getting back to New 
Orleans with some returning family, or she 
would ask him to place her under the pro- 
tection of one of the captains of the direct 
line of steamers from Havre to New Or- 
leans, from whence she could readily get 
to Davenant rectory.” 

Mr. Elmsworth listened with no appa- 
rent surprise to Agnes’ plans. He evident- 
ly had expected some such communication 
from her. He was fully aware of the force 
of her character, and therefore had no 
hopes of attaining his and Serimia’s ends, 
by open resistance; but, hypocritically» 
disguising the anger excited by her quiet, 
determined he said, “he was 
ready to leave Rome as soon as she pleas- 
ed. If she thought it best to withdraw 
herself from his protection, he could not 
oppose it, as her father’s will gave her 
power to do so, at her present age.” 

Agnes replied—* That she would like to 
leave as soon as possible; by the next 
steamer for Marseilles! 

“ That will be the day after to-morrow, 
at.8 o’clock, P. M.” 

“ T can be ready at that time.” 

Mr. Elmswortli quitted Agnes and went 
to discuss the matter with Serimia. If 
Agnes once got back to Paris, in her pres- 
ent mood, good by to all the Count’s hopes 
of the heiress’ hand, or his, or repossess- 
ing himself of his notes of indebtedness to 
Serimia. Revolving these thoughts, he 
sought his confederate! Aftera short dis- 
cussion with him, he returned in high 
spirits to Agnes, telling her it was all ar- 
ranged, and that he would himself tele- 
graph for rooms on the steamer. 

Agnes thanked him—called Fanchin to 
give her orders about packing the trunks, 
and, at the same time, presented her with 
a handsome sum of money, as a mark of 
gratitude, for her recent atten:ion to her 
aunt; and herself—bidding her go out and 
make such purchases as she might like, 
before they quitted Rome. Fanchon kissed 
her hand very gratefully. She wondered 
how she could’ever have been so blind to 
her own interest, as to have entered into a 
conspiracy against so charming and gene- 
rous-a yeung lady. Agnes told her if she 
preferred doing the packing of the trunks 
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that afternoon, she might take the whole} 
of the ensuing morning for her shopping 
expedition. Fanchon said she would in- 
finitely prefer that arrangement, as it would 
give her more time for selection in her 
purchases; and if mademoiselle did not 
disapprove, perhaps Monsier Frascati 
might be prevailed upon to accompany 
her; as sfie. Fanchon, spoke no Italian, nor 
knew the best places for shopping, which 
he doubtless did. 

Agnes had no objection. Fanchon asked 
if mademoiselle would be so kind as to 
mention the matter to monsieur himself— 
she would greatly oblige her. 

Agnes promised she would do so. Thus 
all parties were contented. 

Fanchon had a charming morning for 
her expedition—very pretty she looked, in 
her tasteful Parisian attire, when she came, 
with her gay little parasol in hand, to bid 
macdemoiselle good morning, ready to sally 
forth with her cavalier, who had also made 
an extra toilet in honcr of his coquettish 
companion. Fanchon was supremely hap- 
py, contented with the distinguished ap- 
pearance she made herself—as well as 
flattered by the elaborate toilet which An- 
-tonio had made to accompany her. He 
was so very gallant, and so delightfully 
complimentary in his manner and expres- 
sions towards hcr, and then such a valua- 
ble cicerone. He knew all the best places 
to shop—Jewed down all the extortionate 
prices. Oh! it was “delicieuse.” Fan- 
chon bought herself all sorts of Mosaies, 
Camei, scarfs, shawls and ornaments of 
Roman pearl. Frascati allowed himself to 
be loaded with all kinds of small articles, 
that Fanchen was unwilling to entrust to 
the keeping of the “‘ gargons” to be sent to 
the hotel. When she had satisfied her 
feminine passion for such things, and spent 
as much money as she eonveniently could 
spare, Antonio presented her with a hand- 
some necklace of beads, and& crucifix of 
Etruscan gold, as a souvenier, which was 
said to have been blessed by the Pope him- 
self, and to have indulgencies attached to 
its daily use. He took her to a restaurant 
and treated her to icesand cakes, and then 
proposed that they should complete their 
tour, “as good Catholics ought,” by a ride 
to St. Peter’s, and a survey of the city from 
the dome. “Nothing could be mure agree- 








able” to Fanchon; Frascati summoned a 
carriage, and they soon found themselves 
before the grand colonade which leads to 
the Facade of the Church of the “ Prince 
of the Apostles.” Fanchon and Frascati 
were both devout Romanists, and knelt 
down before the high altar and said their 
prayers with unfeigned fervour—Fanchon 
using her new beads with great sobriety 
and unction. They then took a survey of 
the grand building, Antonio explaining 
reverently and earnestly the pictures, stat- 
uary, with their legends to his now awe- 
struck companion. With all his shrewd- 
ness in worldly matters, Antonio was a 
very chilc in faith, and received all these 
monstrous legends in profound submission 
and absolute belief. Fanchon was deeply 
impressed, but thought the greatest act of 
self-denial was that of St. Petronilla, the 
daughter of the “ Prince of the Apostles,” 
who so willingly sacrificed her wondrous 
beauty, and received so gratefully the 
fearful plague of leprosy, rather than break 
her vow of charity. After an ascent to the 
dome and a view of the city, Fanchon was 
ready to return to the hotel, rejecting 
Antonio’s proffer to conduct her through 
the halls of the vatican, to see the paint- 
ings and sculptures, which, to his Italian 
taste, were the chief attractions of the 
wonderful palace. But Fanchon bad little 
taste for the fine arts, eared for colour, only 
in her dress, and grace only in the fashion- 
ing of her jewelry, or the shape of her 
mantle. Antonio yielded, good humoredly, 
to the whims of his fair companion, and 
agreed “it was time to return to the Sig- 
norina.” + 

Agnes opened the door, which she had 
kept locked at Antonio’s earnest request, 
during his absence, and smiled faintly as 
she ,welcomed them back, at Fanchon’s 
extravagant expressions of delight and 
gratitude. Her hours had been spent sor- 
rowfully enough—in packing up, with her 
own hands, her aunt’s clothing, in order to 
hand the keys of those trunks to Mr. 
Elmsworth. 

Fanchon exhibited all her purchases to 
Agnes, expatiating volubly on their beauty 
and cheapness, mixing up her description 
of St. Peter’s, the blessed Virgin, the holy 
cross, in a strange medley with raphsodies 
over the beautiful jewelry—the lovely 
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scarfs, &c., &c., &c. Agnes listened pa- 
tiently; as she thought, “one short year 
ago, I should have been as pleased with all 
these things as this poor girl!” 

It was something to have given Fanchon 
so much pleasure. Agnes was glad to see 
her so happy. 

Antonio had brought a basket of green 
rnshes, filled with fine fruit, garlanded 
with flowers for “the Signorina.” To gra- 
tify him, Agnes tasted some of it. Fan- 
chon pared the fresh, green figs, with her 
dainty fingers, and Antonio selected the 
richest grapes—pressing her to eat. Upon 
these two humble servants, was the beau- 
tifwl, rich, brilliant Agnes Graham, entirely 
dependant for sympathy and protection.. 

Antonio’s power over Fanchon, besides 
his appeal} to her natural cupidity, was de- 
rived from a discovery he had aceidentally 
made, of her identity with a certain 
Rosine Marie Benoit, who had been com- 
mitted to prison, for having stolen some 
valuable jewels, and a lage sum of money 
from a lady, to whom she aeted as coif- 
fewse some years previous. It was that 
name, which Fanechon had dropped on en- 
tering upon a new career in Serimia’s 
service, which he had whispered to her, 
when he attempted to over-bribe her em- 
ployer. He knew Fanchon was true to 
her bargain with him. She was afraid of 
him in the first place—she was glad of the 
money he paid her in the second, and she 
had conceived a wonderful admiration— 
quite a “grand passion” for him in the 
third. Of all which emctions Antonio 
was perfeetly cognizant, Fanchon hasten- 
ed away to pack up her recent purchases; 
Antonio was left alone with Agnes. Ad- 
vancing respectfully towards her, he took 
from his pocket-book a slip of paper which 
he handed her. ft was Mr. Murray’s note, 
commending him to Agnes’ confidence. 
Agnes read it carefally. Antonio turned 
over the leaves of his pocket-book, opened 
it at a page yellow with age, and gave 
thatalsoto Agnes. It was a note of warm 
approbation, and recommendation from 
Alfred Murray of Louisiana, signed also 
by Edward Graham of London, in favour 
of Antonio Fraseati, dated the year of 
their travel in the East, long before her 
father’s marriage. Agnes looked at An- 
tonio with surprise. 








Antonio kneeled down, and kissed her 
hand respectfully, as is the habitof Italians 
towards their superiors. ‘ Signorina,I had 
the honor of serving your excellent father, 
before he went to America, and it was at 
Signor Murray’s request, that I left his ser- 
vice in Pa *s, to come to Mr. Elmsworth> 
in order tl_.t I might assist you, Signoria, 
and try to baffie the wicked schemes of 
Mr. Elinsworth, and Ii Conte di Serimia. 
I show you these letters now, Signorina, 
because it is now necessary you should 
trust me, Signorina”—he drew nearer to 
her and lowered his voice almost into a 
whisper. “ The rooms were not taken onthe 
steamer for Marseilles—but on the Santa 
Clara, for Palermo, whence you are to be 
taken to Ii Conte’s castle, and there forced 
to become his wife—or worse.” 

Agnes could scarcely repress « cry of 
horror, but she mastered the impulse by a 
powerful effort, and stood staring at Anto- 
nio as if at some dreadful sight. 

“ Yes, Signorina, I speak the trath—as 
you will find to-morrow night, when we 
reach Civita Veechia !” 

“ But, Frascati,” gasped Agnes, “ is there 
no way to eseape—no way to prevent this 
unutterable horror—this fearful outrage 2” 

“I hope so, Signorina! there naust be 
found some way! I do net know why the 
Signor Murray is not here—I wrete him 
ten days ago to come. Some accident 
must have befallen my letter. He surely 
could find a way io protect you. Signorina, 
as soon as I found out this dreadful con- 
spivacy against you, | went to the Palazzo 
of the English ambassador, knowing -your 
father was English, and thinking to get 
some advice there; but his lordship is not 
yet in town for the winter. Then, Signo- 
rina, | went to the best avocat,—lawyer, 
you call in English, and related the cir- 
cumstances of the case, using feigned 
names. I had heard Mr. Elmsworth tell Il 
Conte that you were of age im your own 
country, by your father’s will; so I told the 
avocat—he said that would not hold good 
here; there is no American ambassador in 
Rome: ‘And a young lady sheuld obey 
the wishes of her guardian in the selection 
of a husband,’ that is the custom and the 
law here, Signorina. Then I asked him if 
the young lady were to escape and take 
refuge in a convent, would that protect 
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her? And he said ‘no, the law would de-| 
liver her up to the care of her guardian ;’ 
besides, Signorina, you are heretic—Anto- 
nie crossed himself and sighed as he re- 
garded Agnes—so it is very bad Signo- 
rina! There is no steamer for Marseilles 
to-day or to-morrow.” : 

4gnes hid her face in her hands, utterly 
prostrated by this intelligence. 

“Don’t. despair Signorina? The holy 
Virgin will doubtless protect a young lady 
like, you—there is a vessel from Marseilles 
dve to-morrow—the Lucia—perhaps the 
Signor Murray will be on her.” 

Agnes could not speak, but sank into a 
chair almost paralysed with fear. Anto- 
nio brought a glass of water and put it to 
her lips. ! 

“Do not let Fanchon suspect anything, 
Signorina! I have bnbed her so much 
higher than Il Conte, that J think she is 
tru® to us—but still it is best not to trust 
too much !” 

Agnes recognised the wiscom of this 
advice, and understood to whom the agree- 
able change in Fanchon, which she had 
observed receutly, was due. She tried to 
control herself and to assume a tranquilli- 
ty that she did not feel, as she heard Fan- 
chon’s light step approaching, through the 
adjoining apartments. Agnes wondered, 
in after years, that ber hair had not turned 
white that night. Antonio begged her to 
lie down and try to sleep that night; he 
told her he had, ever since her aunt’s 
death, made his bed just outside her cham- 
ber door, he had so little confidence in her 
personal safety, surrounded as she was by 
spies and traitors. He asked her to lock 
all the doors, even that leading into Fan- 
chon’s room; which Agnes, after being 
convinced latterly of the girl’s good will, 
had left unlocked, feeling some kind of 
companionship and protection in Fan- 
chon’s proximity. Agnes threw herself: 
dressed as she was, upon her bed—counted 
hour after hour, until the grey light of day- 
break, streaming in her window, quieted 
her purturbed spirit, and she sunk into an 
uneasy slumber. She was disturbed by a 
vigorous knocking at the door. Fanchon 
came in, when she roused herself to open 
it—saying, “It was time to start—the lug- 


for mademoiselle—would mademoiselle be 
so good as to tieon her bonnet and mantle, 
while she sought a ‘ petite tasse du café,’ 
for mademoiselle’s breakfast.” 


The slight additions to her teilet were 
soon made; hastily swallowing the’ cup of 
hot coffee Fanchon brought, feeling she 
must support and husband her strength, 
and commending herself to God, Agnes 
descended to the carriage, where Mr. 
Elmsworth was impatiently awaiting her 
coming. Count Serimia had gone on in 
advance of them. Agnes drew her veil 
over her face and leant back, without 
speaking; once only she leaned forward 
and looked out, as they passed near the 
cemetery, where her Aunt Emeline slept 
in peace. When they reached the railroad 
depot, she beckoned to Antonio, and speak- 
ing in Italian, which neither of her com- 
panions understood—she asked in a low 
voice—* Is there no hope ?” 


“ None, Signorina—but in the Holy Vir- 
gin and Signor Murray! You are closely 
watched, Signorina?” Then changing to 
English, he said, as_if in answer to her 
question—* your trunks are all right, made- 
moiselle.” 


It was sunset when they arrived at 
Civita Vecchia. They went immediately 
to the vessel, lying in the harbor; as they 
passed the hotel, near the haven, a caged 
mocking-bird burst out into singing. Its 
glorious, varied notes, ringing out 1n that 
strange land, as clear and as full of rich - 
melody, as ever Agnes had heard in her 
own country—her native Louisiana,—from 
which both were now exiles. A tear roll- 
ed down ber cheek, as she listened to the 
bird’s bright song, sounding fainter and 
fainter as they moved off, in their little 
skiff, over the water, on their way to the 
vessel which lay a little distance from the 
shore. Agnes read the name on the prow 
of the vessel, as they neared it—“ The 
Santa Clara.” 


She heard Antonio ask the boatman 
when the Santa Clara sailed. 

“ To Palermo, at eight o’clock, this even- 
ing,” was the reply in Italian. 

She saw Serimia walking on the deck of 
the vessel—disguise was no longer neces- 





gage had gone, and monsieur waited only 


sary. He felt triumphantly secure. Ag- 
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nes wa: :*fe now, he considered—and 
leoked in. vlently complacent. 

Agnes turned sick and faint, as she 
grasped Fanchon’s arm and attempted to 
leave the skiff. Antonio saw her totter— 
sprang forward and aidéd her to ascend 
the steps, whigh led up to the gangway. 
“Courage, Signorina, don’t despair, the 
Lucia comes in before we start!” He 
evidently whispered hope which he did 
not share; his countenance showed har- 
rassing care and anxiety. It was necessa- 
ry, however, to elude suspicion, in order to 
save Agnes. So he bustled about after the 
luggage, and was soon in a violent alterca- 
tion with the boatman, about a piece, he 
said, had been left behind, for which it 
was necessayy to return to the shore. Any- 
thing to gain time! He strained his eyes, 
peering into the horizon, but the rippling 
blue sea met the dark blue sky; nothing 
broke the distance, save a few whirling 
curlews and white gulls. Agnes hastened 
past Serimia, down into the cabin, and into 
the state-room assigned her; threw off her 
bonnet, and falling upon her knees, prayed 
God not to desert her in this extremity. 
Fanchon knocked at the door to know if 
she would have dinner. Agnes desired 
none. She sat upon her narrow berth, in 
a state of dumb despair. The shadows 
grew darker and darker—lights began to 
twinkle inthe passage before her dark 
room, and shone in through the small tran- 
som over the door. The steam was being 
raised, it hissed and breathed hoarsely, 
rumbling beneath her feet, in the boilers— 
at last the first tremulous vibrations of the 
paddles were evident—the signal of de- 
parture was given—the steamer moved 
slowly from her moorings. Agnes felt all 
hope die within her. Suddenly the engine 
was reversed, the steam escaped through 
the safety-valve, and the Santa Clara lay 
still upon the water, holding on to her 
steam. 

“ What is the matter?” It was Serimia’s 
voice. Agnes heard the question distinct- 
ly. All her senses seemed paralyzed, ex- 
cept that of hearing, that was more acute 
than ever. 

“ What is it?” was again asked by some 
one on the deck. 

“Only waiting for passengers and mail 





from the Lucia, which is just coming into 
the harbour !” 

Agnes heard the regular splash of the 
oars, as a small skiff drew near the side of 
the Santa Clara. There was a port-hole 
just above Agnes’ Jiead—it opened on the 
sea, Sheclimbed up on her berth and 
pulled itopen. Yes! it was a boat, it was 
passing directly below her port--hole. Ag- 
nes saw all initdistinetly. The-mail-bags 
lay in a pile in the bottom of the boat, 
there was a single passenger—Agnes could 
not see his face—he seemed afraid of the 
night air; his cap was drawn deep over 
his brow and the lower part of his face 
was concealed by the furred collar of his 
travelling cloak, which was pulled up 
about his neck. 

A man sprang into the boat from the 
vessel, officiousiy aiding in transferring the 
mail bags to the ship. He turned hastily 
towards the solitary passenger, as he lifted 
up a bag—the light from the lanterns flash- 
ed upon his face—-it was Antonio. He 
bent over as if to take a better hold of the 
bag. Agnes heard the whisper—Is it 
you, Signor? the gentleman put out his 
ungloved hand for and instant—it was 
well shaped, strong and white; upon the 
little finger gleamed a peculiar seal-ring of 
onyx. 

* Now, God and all the saints be prais- 
ed!” ejaculated Antonio, and he swung up 
the heavy bag as if it were filled with fea- 
thers. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The bell rang for supper. Agnes heard 
the confused sound of the many feet, 
tramping over her head, as the crowd of 
passengers hastened towards the eating 
saloon of the ship. Fanchon came to see 
“if mademoiselle would take anything?” 

“No,” Agnes preferred being perfectly 
quiet to any thing else. 

Fanchon closed the door and went off to 
supply her own wants. It was very quiet 
below in the cabin. Everybody had gone 
to supper. Agnes heard a low knock at 
her door. 

“ Signorina,” whispered Antonio, “are 
you there ?” 
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Agnes opened the door—Antonio spoke | 
eagerly—“ He has come, Signorina! the 
Signor Murray! I gave a note for him to 
one of my acquaintances on shore, there 
at Civita Vecchia. He promised me to go 
on board the Lucia, as soon as she landed, 
and give it to the gentleman, if he was on 
board, in his own hands. So he did, the 
good Graciano—and the Signor followed 
us, just in time, in the mail boat. Signor 
Murray never got my last letter until the 
day he started for Marseilles. He leftina 
half hour after receiving it. Praised be 
the Madonna! he was in time! Now, 
Signorina, he must see you, and how can 
that be managed? There will not be time 
now before the people leave the table, 09 
the Signor must not be seen by Mr. Elms- 
worth or I! Conte! He cannot come here 
on account of Fanchon. Could you meet 
him on the deck, after all have gone to 
sleep, Signorina? I will come down for 
you, say near midnight! That would be 
safest !” 

Agnes sad no choice but to assent to 
whatever Mr. Murray thought best. Anto- 
nio went therefore to tell him that the 
Signorina would meet him near midnight 
on the deck. Mr. Murray was lying upon 
his berth, his travelling cloak thrown over 
him, his face full of anxiety and care. 
Agnes was toosad. He was too purturbed 
to,eat, though he had travelled day and 
night, and even when on the Lucia, had 
spent his nights in pacing up and down 
the deck of the vessel, which although 
running with all the velocity of her en- 
gines, seemed to his excited mind making 
scarcely the speed of a tortoise. Now, 
that he had reached the spot in which he 
knew Agnes to be—still safe—yet his 
heart and brain were throbbing with great 
pulsations, alternating between despair 
and hope. He refused the food Antonio 
brought him, and asked after Serimia and 
Elmsworth? Antonio said they were at 
supper, which he had taken care should be 
such a meab as they liked, and that he 
would try and get them off early to bed. 

He quitted Mr. Murray, and a minute 
after placed before the two epicureans a 
smoking dish of fine ortolans, which drew 
from Mr. Elmsworth a hearty encomium 








upon both dish and bearer. Antonio re- 





mained in attendangg upon them, serving 
them most efficiently. Mr. Elmsworth, in 
high, good humour, pronounced him “ the 
very prince of couriers.”” Count Serimia, 
satisfied with his success in his plans in 
regard to Agnes, was in a most cheerful 
mood, and agreed in all that Mr. Elms- 
worth said or did. Antonio brought a 
bundle of very fine cigars, he said, “he 
hoped their excellencie3 would try. They 
had been presented him by a friend, as 
something very superior indeed.” The 
fact is, Antonio had asked Mr. Murray for 
them, and as that gentleman, like all South- 
ern men, was a judge of cigars and im- 
ported them always directly from Cuba, 
from particular growers for his own use, 
they fully merited all that Antonio said of 
their merits. Their “excellencies” show- 
ed their appreciation by smoking two 
apiece, after they had finished their sup- 
per—then appropriated the whole pack- 
age. Mr. Elmsworth called for cards, and 
proposed a game, but Serimia complained 
of being rather wearied from the early 
rising and travel of the day, and proposed 
they should retireearly. This wasa pleas- 
ant decision to Antonio. He attended the 
gentlemen ‘o their respective rooms, aided 
them officiously to prepare for their berths 
—bidding them “buona notte,” he took 
their clothes to brush, in readiness for the 
next morning. Returning in an hour, he 
found them both fast asleep. He laid their 
clothes in their places, and going out care- 
fully, locked each stateroom door on the 
outside, and put the keys in his pocket. 
He went then to Fanchon’s room, and 
satisfying himself, by putting his ear to the 
key hole and listening to her regular res- 
piration, that she too was sleeping. He 
turned the key in the lock and taking it out 
deposited it with the others. Nearly eve- 
rybody had retired by this time, only a few 
stewards and servants, belonging to the 
ship, were to be seen moving about the 
vessel—the deck was deserted except by 
the officers on guard and the sailors on 
duty. 


Antonio knocked gently at Agnes’ door. 
“Tt is time, Signorina !”’ 

Agnes came out, her bonnet and shawl 
on, and her crape veil falling over her; 
she motioned Antonioto precede her. The 
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light shone in her face, as they passed a 
shaded lamp which “hung in the narrow 
passage way. It was blanched to marble 
whiteness, but her glance was proud and 
high—the brave spirit shone there. 1] 
have seen a wounded hawk, confined and 
caged day after day,,refusing foed from the 
hand of its captors, rejecting all sympathy. 
Not even moistening its beak in the water, 
a compassionate hand placed in its prison 
house, languishing, helpless, starving, in 
the depths of its anguish, dying, at the 
sound of the footstep of jts stronger con- 
querors—!ift up its brave head—ruffle its 
haughty feathers, and starting into an atti- 
tude of defiance, fix its bold, bright eyes 
upon its enemy with an expression of un- 
daunted, hopeless, unconquerable courage, 
almost heart-breaking to witness, overpow- 
ering to human sensibility. So Agnes 
Graham felt and looked. The bold blood 
of the Vikings, the noble spirit of a South- 
ern woman born to command—her heri- 
tage; her birthright—honor and courage ; 
her step fell firmly and fearlessly, her 
queenly head erect upon her shoulders, 
betrayed, alone; it was still Zembia in 
chains. 

Antonio set a chair for her ina sheltered 
nook behind the paddle box. The officer 
of the watch, as he lounged over the rail- 
ing, looked curiously at the slender, black 
figure which noiselessly passed him. 

“ A sick lady, who wants the air,” whis- 
pered Antonio to him, as he drew near. 
The officer thought he had never seen a 
paler face than that which gleamed on 
him, as Agnes glided past. 

In an instant Mr. Murray stood before 
Agnes—grasping her hands in his own. 
fle was too full of emotion to speak. 

“*T did not get Antonio’s letter, until the 
day I started,”’ he said, when he felt he 
could command his voice sufficiently to 
speak, “else I would have come earlier.” 

“ Antonio told me,” replied Agnes in a 
low voice. 

“ How you must have suffered,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Murray. “I, too, have had letters 
from Louisiana.” - 

“Don’t, don’t speak of “that!” gasped 
Agnes. “I cannot bear it now !” 

Mr. Murray put his hand over his eyes 
and turned away; the agony of the wo- 
man he loved, was hard to witness. So 





brave, too, he could have almost fallen be. 
fore her and worshipped her. 

He was recalled to the present, by Ag- 
nes saying, calmly, 

“But now, Mr. Murray, time presses! 
What is to be done now? Has Antonio 
told you of the dreadful plot?” Ajnes 
shuddered at the remembrance. 

“He has, Agnes! Miss Graham! I have 
been thinking all the night, ever since I 
quitted Paris! there is but one way to de- 
liver you fiom this thraldom! but one— 
and I have not courage to propose it to 
you!” 

*“ Mr. Murray can have nothing to pro- 
pose to the daughter of Edward Graham, 
that he can be ashamed to avow before 
the world !” 

“No shame to avow before the world, 
or still more before God! but dread to 
cause further grief to the heart of Agnes 
Graham!” said Mr. Murray tenderly. 
“ Listen! Agnes, child of one dearer to me 
than any brother could ever be—listen to 
me, patiently if you can, Agnes—with 
pity for me, and for yourself. Mr. Elms- 
worth is your guardian by your father’s 
appointment. Your father endeavored to 
make provision that that guardianship 
shoul. cease when you reached your pre- 
sent age, but you cannot take advantage 
of this clause out of Louisiana, where, at 
any rate, you would have the right to select 
your own guardian legally, even. before 
you attained your present age. Here, or 
any where else, out of Louisiana, the 
clause is null and void. Mr. Elmsworth 
knows that he deceived you when he pro- 
fessed otherwise. Your father was Eng- 
lish, but you are American, and the laws 
of England, so far as I can ascertain, are 
those of common not civil law ; you are still 
a minor out of Louisiana. The English 
ambassador could not protect you if he 
would ; no human hand can release you, 
situated as you are, from this outrageous, 
infamous tyranny! not even Dr. Leonard ; 
not even your cousin’s, Agnes! No man’s 
hand can break this galling chain, which 
will and is dragging you down to misery, 
more fearful than death ; for Agnes, dearly 
as I love you, and you know that life itself 
is not so dear—I had rather see you dead 
at my feet, than the wife of Serimia—a 


wretch, whose ultimate end, I doubt not, , 
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will be the scaffold. Agnes! you are sold 
—betrayed by your uncle to this scoundrel. 
For two years longer—if it were possible 
to escape him now—must you be subject to 
Mr. Elmsworth’s whims andtyranny. Do 
you think you can bear this? Do you see 
any way to escape him? Child! Child! 
there is but one hand that can free you— 
but one arm that can protect you! That 
hand must clasp yours as his own! That 
arm must be your husband's.” 

M:. Murray paused. Agnes had sunk 
back in her chair, her hands were clench- 
ed together, and pressed against her breast. 

“ Agnes Graham!” continued Mr. Mur- 
ray, passionately, ‘‘do you see now why, 
though not afraid to avow this before God 
and the world, I trembled before you! 
Poor heart-broken child! Agnes, I know 
all—all! Your Aunt Emeline told me all, 
when we first met in Paris. You know 
full well, that J know the love _between 
your cousin and yourself; I had a bitter 
night before I quitted N , Agnes! I 
thank God that fF have never had a thought | 
but of esteem and admiration for you, and 
it has given me comfort, even in my dark- 
est hours, to know that the woman I so 
passionately loved, was worthy of the de- 
votion I could not help but Javish at her 
feet; and, Agnes, it was also pleasant to 
me to think, I had conquered my own 
heart so far, that though my own heart was 
crushed, you would be bappy—so happy 
with him! lt was not my hand that part- 
ed you, Agnes! God knows, I prayed for 
him and for you, as if you had been my 
children. It was God’s hand that sep ra- 
ted you and your own right judgment! Do 
you think J have not suffered too, in seeing 
you suffer? Never should word or look of 
mine, have disturbed the bitter waters of 
sorrow in your heart, that I saw were 
growing calmer and smoother, reflecting 
the image of God, as they had never done 
before, though I knew, far down in the 
depth, among the wrecks, Jay the image of 
one who had been dearer than your Crea- 
tor, your idol that God had broken from its 
niche! Never, Agnes, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would I have spoken to you 
of other love than a friend’s or brother’s 
again. But now, I must speak—poor storm 
tossed bird! I must hold outmy arms and 














plead that you will take shelter there! 


— 





Give me the right, the power to protect 
you from further wrong and insult! My 
wife, or Serimia’s you must be, Agnes! 
Beloved—for your father’s sake, for your 
own, for mine, cometo me!" Mr. Murray 
knelt before Agnes—he seized her hands, 
his hot tears fell upon them, they were 
cold as ice. Agnes might have been a 
statue of snow, so cold and still she sat. 
At length she spoke—the words sobbed 
out from her scarcely moving lips. 

“Mr. Murray! you sacrifice yourself for 
me—too generous. But, ah! if I could 
only die.” ; 

Mr. Murray only replied, holding. her 
hands more closely — 

* Agnes! I love you!” 

“ But I’—and her voice sunk so Jow, so 
dying in its cadence, he could only hear— 
“ Robert, Rabert! Oh, Robert!” 

Mr. Murray’s hands trembled as he still 
clasped hers. 

* Yet because it was right, Agnes! you 
put his love from you!” 

“His love—but not his remembrance! 
not all thought of him! Mr. Murray, such 
thoughts would be sin in your wife !” 

Mr. Murray dropped her hands, then 
clasping them again, said solemnly— 

“ Agnes, I have nothing else to live for, 
I cannot save you else! I can, I will trust 
you with my name, my hcnour!” 

“If I conld but die—only die!” was the 
low reply. 

“ Mine or Serimia’s, Agnes! you must 
be, there is noalternative. I must protect 
your good name in spite of yourself; that 
you love me as a friend, I know.” 

“Yes, yes!’ Agnes sobbed. 

“J will trust you, Agnes! Let me save 
you, now!” : 

Agnes hesitated—the struggle was dread- 
ful—at length, lifting up her clasped hands 
to heaven, she said passionately, as if re- 
proaching heuaven— 

“Tt is God’s will! Let it be as you 
wish. May God help us both !” 

“ Amen,” said Mr. Murray ; leaning over, 
he kissed her brow. It was the seal of 
the compact between them. He went on 
then to tell her his plan for their escape ; 
the vessel would touch the next night at 
Naples for a short time; he had a friend 
in that city, an English clergyman, who 
was living there with his family, whom 
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he had known intimately for many years. 
They would receive Agnes—and there 
they should be married as soon as possi- 
ble. Agnes could enly agree to whatever 
he proposed. When he had concluded 
what he had to say, she said, faintly, “ thac 
she would like to return to her cabin and 
lie down, her head was so dizzy!’ Mr. 
Murray drew her arm through his and sup- 
ported her to her stateroom. She closed 
the door—drew the bolt, and fell upon her 
narrow couch, almost sensejess with the 
intensity of emotion she had endured. 
Wild prayers went up to heaven that 
night from her lips. They were answere:| 
as was best for her and for all. 

The night wore away, and the day came 
and went; hour by hour, Agnes counted 
it, as a wretch does the passing of the 
minutes before he stoops beneath the heads- 
man’s axe. But no miracle was vouchsa- 
fed her. Fanchon came from time to time 
with a glass of water, or some vinegar, for 
* Mademoiselle’s headache.’ She wouid 
weta cloth and lay it upon the burning 
brow. Agnes never felt it, her head seem- 
ed to have turned to stone. Night came— 
every body at rest—and Agnes; slept, a 
heavy, profound slumber, such as crimi- 
nals sleep their last night on earth, without 
a dream, or the slightest motion to show 
shelived. She was startled by the steamer 
giving the signal to land. Her senses 
were so dim and so confused, she could 
not recall to herself where she was, or 
why she so suddenly awaked. “It is Na- 
poli!” said a watchman to one of the 
sleeping stewards inthe cabin. The word 
recalied allto Agnes. “ Napoli,” Antonio 
knocked. “Are you ready, Signorina?”’ 
Agnes’ lips moved; but they uttered no 
sound. Mr. Mureay entered the stateroom, 
lifted her up in his arms to ber feet. She 
was lying dressed as she was when they 
quitted Rome; he tied her bonnet upon 
he head, threw her mantle around her, 
motioned to Antonio to take her valise and 
dressing case; Agnes submitted helplessly, 
drawing her arm through his. He placed 
his other arm around her, and almost car- 
tied her upon deck. The cool, fresh air 
revived her. She breathed freer—not a 
word was spoken by any of them. The 


officers of the ship. looked yawningly at 
the sleepy passengers, they thought disem- 








barking. Antonio had secured Elmswort!: 
and Serimia, as well as Fanchon in their 
staterooms—they had no interest in Na- 
poli—they turned over and went to sleep 
after the boat landed. Mr. Murray soon 
placed his trembling companion in a car- 
riage and seated himself by her side. 

Antonio had gotten out all the trunks. 
and now came to learn the hote! to which 
they were to go. Mr. Murray gave him 
Antonio came back to the 
carriage door—* and now au revoir Signor 
—a rivederci Signorina! all happiness be 
yours!” 


the address. 


“Why, Antonio! Don’t you accompany 
us?” asked Mr. Murray, surprised. 

“ Not yet, Signor; not yet! I go with 
Il Conte, to find the missing witmess.” 
Antonio laughed his bitter, mocking laugh, © 
as he always did when he spoke of Seri- 
mia. 

Mr. Murray drew out his well filled 
purse, and put it in Antonio’s hand; “ you 
may need this! write to the old address, 
and remember your oath !” 

“IT will, thanks!’ Antonio 
sprang off the wharf back into the skiff. 
The carriage drove quickly away. The 
morning was dawnitig as they drove up to 
the door of the hotel de A , and they 
saw the smoke of the steamer floating 
back, as she moved outof the bay towards 
Palermo. 


Signor! 





[To BE CONTINUED. | 
er SOS tO 
LYING ILL. 
Love! kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek: 
And I would that I coulu speak, 


My heart, my heart so happy pants 
But I fee! lost and weak. 


’ 


This cup of pain so bitter is, 
And I feel dull with woe, 
And my tears are falling slow; 

But 1 touch your neck, your rosy neck : 
So I am biest, I know. 


Oh, Love, we wedded years agone! 
A blessed bliss for me. 
Love! let me, let me see 

Your blest, soft eyes burn inte mine: 
Dear eyes, how kind they be! 


I touch your neck ; my tears flow down: 
They soothe me while I speak ; 
Oh, Love, I feel so weak! 

But, kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 


And kiss me on the cheek. T.A 


° 
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' HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


BY ROBERT R HOWISON. 
Author of a History of Virginia. 
(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Major Geo. S. Patton was in command 
of a bedy of about nime hundred men, at 
the mouth of Coal river, on the South Side 
of the Kanawha, twelve miles below 
Charleston. His troops were of the 22nd 
regiment, organised by Col. Tompkins, in 
the West. Another portion of Gen. Wise’s 
command were at Gauley Bridge, and ano 
ther at Tyler mountain and Two Mile 
Creek, on the North side of the river, about 
three miles below Charleston. Thus, Pat 
ton’s small force was separated by a deep 
and rapid river, and by eight miles of dis- 
tance from the nearest reinforcing power. 
He used incessant vigilance in scouting 
and watching the enemy. Learning that 
a heavy column were approaching bis 
flank from the Ohio, by the Guyandotte 
road, he detached a large portion of his 
troops to meet them. 

In truth this body of Federals made no 
attempt to flank him, having joined the 
main force underCox. But the movement 
had the effect to withdraw a part of Pat- 
ton’s troops, temporarily from the spot 
where they were most needed. 

On Sunday, the 14th of July, a recor.noi- 
tering party of four companies of infantry’ 
from the 2ist Ohio regiment, containing 
about three hundred men, were sent for- 
ward by Gen. Cox, by the Bills Creek road, 
to feel the Confederate position. They 
were mef by three Virginia rifle compa- 
nies—the “Border,” Capt. Barbee; the 
“ Kanawha,” Lieut. Fitzhugh, and the 
“ Fayetteville,” Capt. Bailey, and two 
pieces of artillery, under Lieuts. Welch 
and Quarrier. The cannon were planted 
on a hill, over the mouth of Searey creek, 
and when the enemy appeared on the op- 
posite hill, the Southern artillery and rifte- 
men opened vigorously. The Ohio men 
lost three killed and nine wounded; they 
fired a wild volley, and instantly faced 


their camp,a@ Major Patton came up at 
the firing, and being satisfied that the ene- 
my would soon advance in greater force, 
he resolved here to make a stand as the 
position was favorable. 

Scarey Creek was a small mountain 
stream, emptying into the Kanawha on its 
South side, fourteen miles below Charles- 
ton, and passing through a bold range of 
hills on each of its banks, which were 
rugged nearly to the river, and there spread 
out ina narrow bottom, on each side of 
which was a rolling knob of cleared land. 
The road from opposite the Poca to Charles- 
ton, crossed the mouth of Scarey on a good 
bridge. The banks of the creek were 
sligutly wooded with small trees, affording 
some shelter, and at the lower end of the 
bridge were a few buildings, used as a 
cooper shop, store, dwelling and stable. 
By order of Major Patton, the bridge was 
burned to stop the enemy’s artillery and 
cavalry. Their great superiority in num- 
bers, enabled them to attempt a ruse, with 
the hope of scattering still farther the 
small force of the Confederates, On Tues- 
day, the 16th of July, they threw all their 
troops then South of the Kanawha, to the 
other side, and when the vigilant scouts of 
Patton reported this, he was compelled to 
detach another body of his men to guard 
against surprise. But, suspecting their de- 
sign, he held firmly his position on Scarey 
Creek. Early on Thursday morning, the 
17th, Cox recrossed the river, and senta body 
of nearly two thousand men, consisting of 
the 12th Ohio, Col. Lowe; the 2nd, Col. 
Norton; two ten-pound rifled cannon, and 
fa company of cavaly, with orders to ad- 
vance upon the Confederate position, as- 
certain theif force, and, if possible, over- 
whelm them. b 

‘When Patton learned of their advance, 
he instantly sent couriers to call in all his 
detached bodies, and with the remaius of 
his small command, prepared for a reso- 
lute and skilful resistance. His two six- 
pound smooth bores, under Welch and 
Quarrier, were planted on the cleared 
knob upon which he. stationed himself, as 





a Letter of Centreville in Whig, Sept. 
5th. MS. from Confederate officer. 

b Northern account in Lincinnati Com- 
Dispatch, July 27th. i 
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it commanded the best view of the field. 
His whole force, at the opening of the ac- 
tion, was one hundred and ninety-four 
men. But they were brave and true. 


- Sweeny’s, Barbee’s and Fitzhugh’s rifle- 


men, ran forward and deployed across the 
creek, part on each side, sheltered to some 
extent by the fringe of wouds and the build- 
ings. When the enemy in clustering num- 
bers, appeared on the opposite knob at 
about one o’clock, the voice of Patton was 
heard, “ Ready, boys, aim, fire!” and at the 
word, the six-pounders darted their deadly 
contents into the adverse ranks and the 
sharp reports of the mountain rifle, rung 
from the banks of Scarey. The Ohio men 
suffered some loss by the first volley; they 
came to a stand and sought the shelter of a 
few log houses, and of the wooded bluff on 
their right. Their two rifled cannon were 
planted and commenced a persevering fire 
upon the southern six pounders on the op- 
posite hill. 

For three hours and a half, this unequal 
conflict went on, without advantage to the 
overwhelming force of the enemy. Their 
Minie muskets kept up an incessant fusil- 
lade, but with very little effect. The rifles 
of the brave Western Virginians were busy 
and fatal. Every attempt of the Ohio men 
to advance, was met by cool, keen marks- 
manship, which brought down so many 
killed and wounded that the survivors re- 
fused to face this rain of lead. Reinforce- 
ments to the Southerners began to arrive. 
First came the cavalry, under Jenkins and 
Lewis, and dismounting, fought most effec 
tively with double-barrelled guns, and a 
few carbines. The infantry under Bailey, 
Tyree and Swann followed, and deploying 
along the creek, aided the gallant men who 
had borne the brunt of the day. The Nor- 
therners made one deterinined effort to dis- 
lodge Capt. Sweeny from the line of log 
buildings across the creek, but were re- 
pulsed and fell back in disorder. But at 
this moment, an untoward event for the 
Southerners occurred and changed for a 
time the fortunes of the day. 

* The Federal artillery, after firing with 
little effect more than three hours, got the 
proper range, and sent a solid shot which 
struck full upon the carriage of one of the 
Southern cannon, dismounted the piece, 
and killed the brave Welch, who had com- 





manded it. The other piece was with- 
drawn, the absence of their fire was in- 
stantly perceived; the enemy were en- 
couraged, and with loud shouts again ad- 
vanced their whole line. Capt. Swann, 
whose company had not been much enga- 
ged, saw from the upper side of the creek 
the great number advancing, and the 
danger of the small Southern force. He 
therefore ordered his bugle to sound a re- 
treat The riflemen reluctantly obeyed, 
crossing from the lower side and slowly 
falling back. Capt. Barbee, with obstinate 
courage, rallied his men, ordering them to 
fire obliquely, right and left, by which the 
spreading wings of the enemy received 
destructive volleys. The Southern officers 
used rifles in common with their men; 
Lieut. Col. Allen, a brave Federal officer— 


sword in hand—was urging his regiment 


to the advance ; Barbee fixed his eye on 
him, and saying to his men, “If I miss 
rim, do you bring him down,” took deadly 
aim and sent a rifle bullet through Al!!en’s 
forehead, just above the right eye. a’ He fell 
dead; his men wavered, but, led on by 
their officers, they again advanced in re- 
sistless numbers. 

The Southerners fell back, firing as they 
retreated, The enemy pressed hard, with 
loud shouts and cheers. Major Patton 
waved his hat and gallantly rallied his 
men with voice and example. At this 
critical moment, a musket ball pierced his 
shoulder, near the breast, inflicting a dan- 
gerous wound. Pale and bleeding, he 
sunk into Capt. Barbee’s arms, who bore 
him a few rods to the rear. The danger 
of disorganization was imminent, but Bar- 
bee promptly declared the wound not mor 
tal, and Pa*ton, summoning all his strength, 
called out to his men “to stand up asd 
fight to the last.” He was greatly beloved 
by the Kanawha riflemen, whom he had 
drilled and trained with sedulous care. 
They rallied at his words, and turning 
upon the now confidant enemy, they pour- 
ed on them a hail cf rifle balls, which 
struck down Col. Norton severely wounded, 
and made gaps in their ranks so severe 
that their advance was checked. 





a Letter of Centreville, Whig, Sept. Sth. 
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At this moment the Confederates were 
reinforced by about a hundred men from 
Coal Mountain, under Major Frank Ander- 
son, and by the con.panies of Captains 
Coons, Chandler and Watts, who had run 
from the Guyandotte road, nearly seven 
miles, at double quick. They instantly fell 
into line of battle, and with loud cheers 
fur “ Jeff Davis” and “ Dixie,” discharged 
a galling fire into the wavering ranks of 
the enemy. At nearly the same time, 
Lieut. Thomas Jackson thundered up with 
a ten pound iron gun, mounted on wagon 
wheels, and loaded half way to it muzzle, 
with grape shot and trace chains. He 
dashed almost up to the astonished Fede- 
ral lines, unlimbered like lightning and fired 
into them with these terrible missiles, 
causing such havoc, that they broke and 
gave way in every direction. The South- 
infantry rushed forward with yells and 
cheers: Capt. Swann shouted, “ Give it to 
them, men, reinforcements of five thousand 
are coming up.” The Northerners broke 
and retreated, recrossing the creek and not 
stopping their flight uatil they were miles 
from the battle field.. 

This complete victory was won by the 
steady courage of about five hundred 
Western Virginians, against at least fifteen 
hundred Ohio men. For more than three 
hours, the fight was maintained against the 
whole Federal force by two hundred South- 
erners.. The Confederate loss was five 
killed and seven wounded; a the enemy 
Jost, by their own confession, not less than 
two hundred in killed and wounded. 
With unwonted candor, the Northern pa- 
pers said, “ we are afraid our troops met 
with a severe reverse.” 6 Col. Norton was 
wounded and taken prisoner; Capt. Allen 
was killed, and Lieut. Pomeroy was mor- 
tally wounded, and died on his way back 
to Ohio. After the battle, the Federal 


Cols. Woodsuff, DeVilliers and Neff, with | 


two captains of Union Kentucky compa- 
nies, believing the Northern troops held 
the field, incautiously rode up to the Con- 
federate lines, and were captured. An 
attempt was made by the Ohio men to ex- 





a MS. narrative from Confederate officer. 


} Cincinnati Commercial. Dispatch, July 
27th. 


cuse their defeat by the plea that. their 
ammunition was exhausted, but the Con- 
federates gathered on the field, about two 
hundred and fifty muskets, and as many 
cartridge boxes, and each box had ten or fif- 
teen cartridges remaining in it, thus furnish- 
ing a potent probability, that want of am- 
munition was not the cause of the rout of 
fifteen hundred men, with muskets and 
bayonets, by five hundred riflemen. 
General Wise, with his legion, felt him- 
self fully strong enough to resist the ad- 
vance of Cox, although the Federal force 
outnumbered him by at least a thousand 
men. Five miies below Charleston, the 
Confederates threw up a fortification com- 
posed of timber, earth and salt barrels 
filled with san J, and extending nearly four 
hundred and fifty yards. Nearer the town, 
at the mouth of Tyler Creek, earth works, 
rifle pits and masonry had been prepared, 
capable of giving shelter to a thousand 
men, and ample to resist an assault. a 
After the experience of Scarey, it cannot 
be doubtful that the men under Gen. Wise, 
aided by these works, would have driven 
back the army of Cox in utter rout. 

But a more formidable danger, from a 
different direction, menaced the Confede- 
rates. The disaster at Rich Mountain— 
the surrender of Pegram’s' force, and the 
retreat Northward of Garnett’s army, had 
withdrawn all support from the right flank, 
and, indeed, from the rear of General 
Wise. It was now easy for the enemy to 
send heavy columns from Buckingham and 
Weston, down a good road to Summers- 
ville in Nicholas county—a distance not 


| exceeding seventy-three miles, cross the 


Gauley, getin his rear, cut his communi- 
cations, stop lis supplies, and close in upon 
him, both above and below, by a force too 
great to be resisted. The war authorities, 
at Richmond, had no means of counterac:- 
ing this movement, and therefore were 
forced to be satisfied with a warning no- 
tice to Wise of his danger. It seemed to 
him so pressing, that he fell back immedi- 
ately with his legion, first to Gauley Bridge 
and then to Lewisburg. Unhappily he had 
very meager means of transportation, and 
as the risk of an advance of the enemy 
upon his rear, seemed to him too imminent 
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for delay, he was compelled to destroy the 
fine wire suspension bridge, spanning the 
Elk river at Charleston, and burn the) 
steamer Kanawha Valley, which had been 
impressed into his service. He was obli- 
ged also to abandon an iron cannon, which 
had done good service at Scarey, about 
fifty tents, a hundred kegs of damaged 
powder, three hundred flint lock muskets, 
and a quantity of bacon and other com- 
missary stores. He lost also the steamer 
Julia Maffitt, which was loaded with stores 
—and, with troops, attempted to pass the 
Kanawha at Tyler inountain. Arriving at 
the chute of water, opposite the mountain, 
she was fired upon by a riffed cannon from 
a Federal battery, and pierced through her 
upper works. Seeing that her destruction 
was inevitable, her commander grounded 
her near the South bank, and, landing his 
men, burned the steamer and her stores, 
and escaped with his command.a The 
discouraging effects of a hasty retreat were 
seen among the men of the legion, some 
cf whom abandoned their companies and 
went home, but, within a few weeks, or- 
der was restored and the ranks were again 
filled with returning mountaineers, who 
were ashamed of being deserters. 

When General Cox ascertained that 
Wise had retreated, he was filled with 
raartial ardour to advance. Like the ass, 
clothed in the hlion’s skin, he believed that 
the flight of the enemny was caused by his 
own redoubtable presence, and triumphed 
accordingly. He speedily revealed his; 
asinine identity, and proved that the dis- 
guise of the royal beast covered a much 
weaker animal. He declared his purpose 
to impress the simple hearted people of 
the West by a grand display. In the words 
of one of his admirers, “It is the purpose 
of General Cox to make an imposing dis- 
play of his forces. His entrance into the, 
town will be similar to that of General Scott 
into the City of Mexico. The whole army 
will be put in motion at once, and with 
flags flying and drums beating, he will 
proceed on his way towards Gauley 
bridge!’ 6 The shattered and burnt wire 





a Compare Northern letters with Exam- 
iner, Aug. 5th, 12th 20th. 





b Letter in Cincinnati Gazette, July 26 





bridge, somewhat deranged his plan, but 
in due time he entered. Charleston, and 
passed on towards the Gauley. He occn- 
pied three days in marching thirty-eight 
miles. The night of the first day, his ex- 
hausted men encamped im a morass, and 
without tents or covering, fell down on the 
swampy ground, discontented, confused, 
disorganized. In the words of an eye- 
witness, “] have no hesitation in saying, 
that five hundred men could, at any time 
in the darkness, have put the brigade to 
flight. The next morning insubordination 
was rank. Colonels threatened to march 
their regiments out of the division and re- 
turn. Captains and lieutenants swore 
roundly that they would send in their re- 
signations at once, and privates, taking 
their cue from those above them, protested 
that they would rather be shot than go 
farther under such a management.” a 

The region of Virginia, thus abandoned 
to the enemy, became the scene of cruelty 
and oppression towards the people, who 
proved true to the South. The armies of 
Cox on the Kanawha, and Rosecrans in 
the North-West, continued the marauding 
practices already commenced by the Lin- 
coln troops in the South. Many unoffend- 
ing citizens were seized, whose only crime 
was their faithfulness to the cause of their 
country. Prisoners of war were carried 
into Ohio, and captive citizens from Wes- 
tern Virginia and Kentucky, were mingled 
with them. Old and feeble men were 
dragged from their homes and exposed to 
indignities and berbarous insults, from 
which their grey hairs would have shield- 
ed them ina nationof savages. The chief 
prison for these unhappy captives, was at 
“Camp Chase,” four miles south of Co- 
lumbus, the Capital City of Ohio. The 
treatment of the prisoners there assembled, 
during the summer, fall and winter of the 
first year of the war, will forever disgrace, 
not merely the Lincoln administration, but 
the whole State of Ohio, in whieh it was 
permitted. The number of captives ac- 
tually taken in battle, was small compared 
with those seized upon suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to the despotism of the North. 





a Letter from Gauley Bridge, July 30th. 
Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Among these, were R. H. Staunton, Isaac} 
Nelson and George W. Forrester of Ken- 
tucky, Col. Ferguson and Henry Martin of. 
Western Virginia, Judge J. R. Curry, pre- 
siding justice of Harrison county, Perry 
Wherret the clerk, and W. B. Glave the 
sheriff ef the same county. Judge Curry 
was an old man, of seventy years, whose 
only offence was his dissent from the mea- 
sures of Lincoln’ Yet he was compelled 
to travel, on foot, through rain and mud to 
the Hamilton :Dept, without 2 blanket to 
shelter him, and wken his strength failed 
him and he stopped. he was pushed and 
struck with brutal violence, by the guns 
and feet of the guard. @ 

At Camp Chase the prisoners were con- 
dined within a spaceof about half ‘an acre, 
enclosed by a plank wall more than twen- 
ty feet high. Rude hovels or shanties of 
plank were built, with five rooms in each, 
sixteen by sixteen feet. Jn eath room 
twenty-five persons were lodged, and here 
they were huddled together as felons, and 
compelled to cook, eat and sleep. The 
climate was cold, the weather often rainy 
aad piercing; the huts admitted the rain 
at every seam, and their floors were gene- 
rally floating in mud, yet the unhappy 
prisoners were often weeks without a stn- 
gle blanket—had no beds, and their scanty 
covering was often soaked in water. Their 
clothing fell into rags, and vermin infested 
them, bu3 no comfortable changes were 
provided for them. The buildings were 
not heated, and only five sticks of wood 
per day was allowed to each mess of 
twenty-five men. Bread enough was al- 
lowed, but the pork was often unsound 
and always unwholesome. The effects of 
this barbarity are thus detailed by one of 
the sufferers who escaped: “ Most of the 
prisoners were sick from affections of the 
lungs and throat, and a number died while 
i was there, while many were perishing by 
inches, coughing away their lungs, and 
many were suffering from pneumonia, 
measles and other diseases. It may seem 
incredible that this body of sick and suf- 
fering men, including a considerable num- 
ver of prisoners‘of war, were left through 





a Letter of A. J. Morey, Editor of Cyn- 
thiana (Ky.) News, December 1ith, 1861, 
in Memphis Avalanch. 





that damp, cold and horrible October, with- 
out fire, and half naked, in that wretched 
mud-hole of a prison, and without adequate 
medical attention ; and yet, I assert it to 
be a fact, and defy the contradiction of the 
Lincolm jailors end authorities.” @ Snch 
were the tender mercies of the hideous 
despotism, claiming to be the “best gov- 
ernment in the world,” and ‘of the people 
upholding it. When, in future years, Ohio 
shall seek to fraternise with the South, 
Camp Chase will be remrembered. 

Within a few weeks after General Wise 
fell back to Lewisburg, the Southern cause. 
in West Virginia, received the aid of a 
very effective body of men, under an offi- 
eer worthy to lead them. John ‘B. Floyd 
was a resident of Tazewell county, and 
was wel] known and highly appreciated 
through the South West counties of the 
State, commonly called Little Tennessee. 
He had been Governor of Virginia, and 
afterwards Secretary of War, under Mr. 
Buchanan. He was bold and talented, 
prompt in decision and action—his @x- 
perience in the War Department, had given 
him much insight into military movements, 
and had he, from his youth, devoted’ ‘yim, 
self to the science of war, few would. have 
excelled him. He was commissioned, in 
June, as a Brigadier General in the. Gon- 
federate army, and issued a stirring. ad- 
dress to the people of his section, urging 
them te volunteer. By the 8th of July, his 
brigade was ready for service, consisting. 
of three regiments—twenty-seven compa- 
nies of infantry, and three of cavaly, and 
he was soon afterwards joined by Captain 
John H. Guy’s battery of Goochland artil.. 
lery, consisting of four six-pounders,.and 
Hart’s and Jackson’s batteries of three.. 
guns each. His troops were nearly .2ij 
from South West Virginia, and bore titles. 
which boded no good to their enemies,— 
such as the Mount Airy Rough and Readys, 
the Floyd Guards, the Wythe Minute Men, 
the Bland Sharp Shooters, the Patrick Boys. 
and the Wise County Yankee Catchers. 6 
The regiments were commanded by Cols. 
Heth, Reynolds and McCausland. 
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This brigade was intended for service 
in West Virginia, and Gen. Floyd soon de- 
cided, with the approval of the War De- 
partment, that the defence of the Kanawha 
valley was the object of first importancé. 
He accordingly advanced to the White 
Sulphur Springs, nine miles East of Lew 
isburg, and held conferences with General 
Wise. An advance towards the Gauley 
was promptly determined on, but the two 
bodies, under their commanders, moved at 
different times, and with perfectly distinct 
organizations, thongh within supporting 
distance. Gen. Floyd moved first, advan- 
cing on the turnpike leading from Lewis- 
burg to Charleston, which crosses Sewell’s 
mountain and skirts along the South branch 
of the Kanawha, called New River, run- 
ning through the county of Fayette. Cox’s 
troops were in force at Gauley Bridge and 
in the neighbourhood of the “ Hawk’s 
Nest,” a picturesque and majestic mona- 
ment of wooded rocks, rising a thousand 
feet from the river road, at a point ten 
miles below the mouth of the Gauley. 
Detached bodies of Federals were thrown 
in advance, and Floyd skirmished vigo- 
rously with them on the Western descent 
of Sewell mountain, scattering and driving 
them before him, with a loss of thirty Fed- 
erals, killed, wounded and prisoners, and 
three Virginians wounded. @ Gen. Wise 
soon followed him and the armies advan- 
ced to a point several miles West of the 
mountain, where the road from Summer- 
ville comes into the Lewisburg and Charles- 
ton turnpike. General Wise then advan- 
ced to the neighbourhood of the Hawk’s 
Nest, on New River, and while there, a 
brilliant feat was performed by a part of 
his cavalry force. 

On the 10th of September, about two 
hundred dragoons, under Lieut. Col. Clark- 
son, se!ected from the regiment of Col. J. 
Lucius Davis, left Hamilton, just above the 
Hawk's Nest, and rode eighty miles, most 
of the way through a violent storm of 
wind and rain—reaching the vicinity of 
Toney’s on the Coal river, twelve miles 
above Charleston on the 12th. They had 
learned of a maraud by a body of mount- 
ed traitors and Yankees, who had seized 
tLe person of Mr. Park,.a loyal Southron, 





a Letter in Examiner, Aug. 31st. 


had robbed the neighbourhood of sixty 
head of cattle, and a number of fine horses, 
and were making their way back to Cox’s 
lines. To reach Toney’s, the Confederate 
cavalry were compelled to cress Coal river 
ninety-seven times in the night. They 
rode the last twenty miles in a gallop, 
cheered on by the country people, who 
told them the robbers would soon be within 
their reach. They overtook the enemy, 
numbering about two hundred, ia an apple 
orchard and open field, near Toney’s, and 
impetuously cheered them, led on by Capt. 
Rosser. The Southern enset was so vio- 
lent and sudden, that the marauders were 
routed in fifteen minutes, and fled up the 
mountain with a loss of sixty killed, fifty 
wounded and forty-nine prisoners, besides 
the captives they had seized, and the 
horses, cattle, wagons and goods in their 
possession. The Southern cavalry were 
too much worn out to pursuethem. They 
secured their prizes, and after a brief rest, 
returned in safety to Wise’s camp. a 

Fioyd and Wise now approached still 
nearer to the enemy. They skirmished 
frequently with varying success. Had 
Cox’s troops been their only opponents, 
they would soon have driven them from 
the valley. But another foe threatened 
their flank. 

Col. Tyler commanding the seventh Ohio 
regiment, of nearly thirteen hundred men, 
was approaching the Gauley river, at Car- 
nifax ferry, about five miles South of Sum- 
merville, in Nicholas connty, and twenty 
four miles above Gauley bridge. His 
movement was therefore on the right flank 
of the Confederates, and could he have 
successfully crossed the river, he might 
have reached their rear, oecupied Sewell's 
mountain, destroyed their communications 
with Lewisburg, and seriously endangered 
theirsafety. Tyler was jubilant and boast 
fal; his regiment was the pride of its seo 
tion, and he openly declared that he would 
march to Lewisburg, would catch Floyd 
and Wise and feed them on beans. b Learn- 
ing of his approach, Gen. Floyd determin- 
ed at once to cross the river at Carnifax 
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ferry and attack him. A part of the cav- 
alry of the Wise legion joined him, under 
Col. Senkins. Gen. Wise remained with 
the larger body of his troops at Pickett’s 
mills, in Fayette county, throwing out Lt. 
Col. Frank Anderson’s battalion to Spots 
wood, and scouting vigilantly to guard 
against any aggressive move of Cox, which 
might have embarrassed the move upon 
Tyler. 

Gen. Floyd reached Carnifax ferry 
about the 20th of August, and made in- 
stant preparations to cross. He had no 
boats, but set his men to work with great 
vigor to provide them. They raised some 
batteaus and a ferry boat, which had been 
sunk by the enemy, and built a small boat, 
by means of which they carried to the 
North side all the infantry end two pieces 
of artillery. In attempting to ferry over 
the cavalry, the flat boat was overturned 
and plunged into the rapid water below 
the ferry. Four men were drowned; the 
rest, with their horses, escaped. His com- 
mand being thus divided, Gen. Floyd re- 
doubled his energy to avert disaster. He 
was with his infantry on the North side of 
the river. In one day, another boat was 
built, by means of which he got safely 
over his remaining artillery, cavalry and 
wagons. But news of his supposed disas- 
ter had been promptly carried by traitors 
to Col. Tyler, ayd the Federals moved for- 
ward from Summersville, hoping to take 
him at disadvantage. Floyd advanced to 
meet him, throwing ou teavalry scouts to 
ascertain his position. On Sunday, the 
25th of August, Col. Jenkins, with a small 
body of troopers, engaged the enemy’s 
cavalry, and advanced so far that several 
companies of their infantry, by a long de- 
tour, gotin his rear. He was first appri- 
zed of his danger b; the rattle of their 
musketry ; his retreat was very daring and 
successful, running the’ gauntlet of their 
fire for a quarter of a mile, and escaping 
with a loss of one killed and five wounded.a 

The same day, the Federals advanced, 
driving in the Southern pickets, and appa- 
ently intent on battle. Gen. Floyd’s line 
was promptly formed—his artillery plant- 
ed on a hill commanding the road and his 





a G. in Dispatch, Sept. 6th. 





infantry extended on the righc and left, 
sheltered in some places by rail breast- 
works hastily thrown up. But Tyler did 
notadvance. Halting his force a mile 
from the Confederates, he occupied the 
fields and woods around a point called 
Cross Lanes, and bivouacked for the 
night. Floyd's men slept on _ their 
arms, the cavalry in boots and spurs, and 
with their horses saddled by their sides. 
Having learned accurately the enemy’s 
position, he issued orders to attack. 

By daybreak of Monday, the 26th of 
August, the Southrons were in motion. 
Gen. Floyd’s voice was remarkable for its 
strength and clearness, and as he uttered 
his‘orders, it rang out like a trumpet. Col. 
Heth was to advance upon the centre, Col. 
Reynolds was to attack on the right, while 
Col. McCausland was to make a consider- 
able circuit to the left and fall upon the 
enemy if he sought to retreat. 

A heavy fog hung over the hills and in 
the valleys, concealing the advance until 
the Virginians were close upon the Ohio 
pickets. A large number of the Federals 
were in the actof making a breakfast upon 
green corn and beef steaks, roasted at 
their fires, when their meal was suddenly 
interrupted. With the firing and running 
in of their pickets, they hurried to catch 
up their arms and formed a confused line 
of battle near a church, by the road side 
and behind a fence on its left. The mo- 
ment Col. Heth’s regiment emerged from 
the woods, they opened fire and pressed 
forward with shouts and cheers, at the 
same time that Reynolds’ 50th regiment, 
on the right, vigorously dashed upon the 
enemy, firing as they advanced. ” Major 
Charles E. Thorburn, of this regiment, led 
the assault with conspicuous gallantry. 
Before this onset, the Federals broke and 
fled, retreating hastily across a corn field 
to the brow of a hill, where they again 
sought to form. Gencral Floyd was in the 
hottest of the struggle, and ordered his 
men to tear down a fence near the foot of 
the hill and charge. The fence went 
down almost ata stroke; Heth and Rey- 
nolds pressed forward and drove the scat- 
tered enemy to another and higher hill 
commanding the first. Here they again 
formed, and maintained their fire with 
some steadiness for twenty-five minutes, 
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But the Southrons pressed on them with 
deadly volleys and fierce assaults, and 
again the Ohio men broke and fled. At 
this point in the battle, Capt. Jackson’s ar- 
tillery hurried to the front, and, unlimbering 
on the hill, completed the. discomfiture of 
the enemy, by firing two rounds into their 
flying masses. On the right, they were 
broken and dispersed in utter rout. a@ 
Meanwhile, Col. McCausland, with the 
36th regiment, was moving to the left to 
occupy the road leading from Cross Lanes, 
down Gauley river, and cut off their re- 
treat. Misled by his guide, the brave Co- 
Jonel soon found himself marching at the 
head of his men, moving by the flank right 
down upon theenemy. His regiment was 
only three hundred in number, and oppo- 
site to him were at least six hundred Fed- 
erals. But perceiving that the effects of 
the attack on the left, had already confused 
and disheartened them, he boldly threw 
his men into battle line and opened his 
fire. It was returned for almost forty min- 
utes, when the pressure on the left became 
too severe to be borne, and the whole 
Federal force broke and fled to the rear in 
every line open tu them, scattering through 
the woods, throwing away muskets and 
haversacks, and intent only on safety. 6 
Gen. Floyd ordered a pursuit, and in every 
mile his troops picked up scores of pri- 
soners and brought them to the rear. 


Col. Tyler displayed neither courage nor 
generalship in thisaction. He was one of 
the first to fly from the field ; his baggage 
and personal clothing were captured, and 
afier all his men were routed and had dis- 
appeared, he joined himself disconsolately 
to his chaplain, Frederick T. Brown, who 
thus describes the interview: “ The cold- 
est heart would have been touched for 
Col. Tyler in that hour. His proud and 
pet regiment seemed to be annihilated ; 
all who had come on the field with him, 
killed, wounded or captured. He turned 
to me, as I rode up,and quietly said: “all 


is lost. Is there no way by which we can 
escape?” I told him I thonght there was, 
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and we rode off together.” a By keeping 
in the woods they evaded pursuit and es- 
caped. 

In this action, the Federals lost twenty- 
five killed, forty wounded, and about one 
hundred and fifty prisoners, besides more 
than three hundred muskets, and a part of 
their baggage and camp stores, with thirty 
new four horse wagons, leaded with pre- 
visions. Their scattered stragglers in a 
few days began to appear in Charleston 
“ without arms, hats or shoes, and mauy of 
them with their clothes torn into very tat- 
ters.” The vaunted seventh Ohio regi- 
ment had evaporated—as an effective force 
it had ceased to exist. The Southern loss 
was four killed and twenty-one wounded. 

After the battle of Cross Lanes, General 
Floyd, with his brigade, remained in his 
camp on the Gauley several weeks. He 
was far from his depot of provisions in 
Lewisburg, and being unprovided with ade- 
quate transportation, it would have been 
rash to have ventured forward on the 
North of the river. These reasons forbade 
him to attempt a movement against Cox, 
at Gauley Bridge. But news of his suc- 
cess against Tyler, and of his position, 
separated by a deep and rapid river from 
Wise on the South, reached General Rose- 
crans. commanding the Federal forces be- 
tween Buckhannon and Cheat mountain, 
and incited him to a vigorous effort te 
overwhelm the Confederates on both sides 
of the Gauley. 

He accordingly moved rapidly down the 
road ieading from Weston to Summers- 
ville, with at least eleven thousand men, 
and thirteen pieces of artillery. As soon 
as his march became knowr to Gen. Lee, 
then commanding the central army in the 
mountains, he dispatched a courier to Wise 
and Floyd, instructing the latter to retire 
without delay to the South of Gauley, and 
unite the two forces. This message was 
not received by Gen. Floyd, until the day 
after the severe combat now at hand. ¢ 
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Active scouts and faithful friends inform- | the enemy in immense force. The Con- 


ed the Southern, general of the host ap- 
proaching him, and though his plan of the 
campaign had not embraced a contest sin- 
gle handed with this new foe, he determin- 
ed to meet him firmly. Capt. Guy’s artil- 
Jery had reached him a few days before, 
and a regiment from the Wise legion join- 
ed him on Tuesday, the 10th of Septem- 
ber.a He had sent Col. McCausland’s 
regiment to Summersville with orders to 
retire on the main body upon the approach 
of the enemy. . 

His position was in a bend of Gauley 
river, very near Carnifax Ferry. His flanks 
were protected by cliffs heavily wooded ; 
between these, he had thrown up entrench- 
ments, consisting ef a c&ntral earth-work 
thirty feet long, and log breastworks made 
by felling and piling trees. The only nat- 
ural strength of the position, consisted in 
the precipices on each side; it had no ele- 
vation superior to the approaches in front. 
but the artificial defences, though hastily 
prepared, proved very effective. Captain 
Guy’s battery was stationed at the central 
earth work, which he cut down toa proper 
height, to enable him to depress his muz- 
zles, so as to sweep iwo hollows in his 
front up which the enemy would advance. 
Coil. Heth’s regiment was on the right, 
with its flank resting on the cliff, above 
Meadow river. On the left were the regi- 
ments of Wharton, Tompkins and Rey- 
nolds, and two six-pounders, under Jack- 
son. McCausland’s regiment, u hen brought 
in, was to fillthe gap on the left of the 
Guy battery. The whole force, under 
Gen. Floyd, did not exceed seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty men. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the 10th, 
the enemy appeared in force before Sum- 
mersville, and Col. McCausland fell back 
steadily aud without loss to the defensive 
line on the Gauley. Floyd now expected 
that the attack would take place the next 
day, but Rosecrans had determined to 
press forward with vigor and, if possible, 
crush the Southern foree by a coup de main. 
Before two o’clock, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, General Floyd’s pickets were driven 
in, and announced the rapid approach of 





a MS. narrative from Capt. Guy. 








federate line of battle was instantly form- 
ed, and the men stood to their guns. At 
half past two, the woods in front were 
seen swarming with the foe, who advanced 
deliberately and with apparent firmness. 
When within full view, they quickened 
their pace, and a large regiment, under 
Col. Lyttle of Ohio, rushed forward upon 
the right wing of the Confederates. A 
sheet of fire flashed along the log piles, 
and a torrent of bullets poured into the 
Federal ranks. Col. Lyttle fell mortally 
wounded: his horse, a splendid black 
charger, galloped into the Southera ranks 
and was secured. The fire was too deadly 
to be borne; the regiment broke in disor- 
der and took shelter in the woods to the 
rear. 

At the same time, a heavy force advan- 
ced upon the centre and left, making stren- 
uous efforts to flank the Southrons. Col. 
Reynolds received them with great gallan- 
try and coolness. At first his men fired 
when the enemy were bardly within range, 
but urder the direction of their officers, 
they afterwards held their fire until the 
advancing colums were within two hun- 
dred yards, and then, aiming with care, 
they cut them down in heaps. Major 
Thorburn passed along the whole hne of 
the regiment, coolly instructing the men 
how to render their fire most deadly, and 
encouraging them by his words and pres- 
ence.a Adjutant Cowardin conveyet the 
orders of the Colonel with promptness. 
Capt. Silyer, with his company, picked off 
the enemy’s sharp-shooters so rapidly, that 
they were compelled to leave their posi- 
tions and run to the rear. Wharton and 
Tompkins, with their regiments, bravely 
repulsed every advance upon them, anc 
Jackson’s cannon were served with signal 
effect. ; 
The attack on the centre, was met by 
steady rounds of solid shot and shrapnel 
from Guy’s battery. Finding their infantry 
attack repulsed at every point, the enemy 
brought their artillery into position and 
opened a vigorous fire, but with so wild an 
aim, that their shot and shells passed far 
over the heads of the Southerners, and cut 
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down branches of trees in the rear. These} fired with a rapidity never before attained, 


discharges were continued during the 
whole action; the aim was somewhat cor- ! 
rected, and often their shot ploughed up | 
the central earth work, and crashed into 
the log barricades, but with small harm to 
the men behind him. The fire of the Con- 
federates was so fatal, that part of the 
enemy ran wholly beyond it, into the 
woods, and part took shelter in a large 
framed house and two log houses in a field 
of thick corn, nearly in front of Guy’s bat- 
tery, and behind a number of hay stacks 
to the right. Guy threw into the framed 
house a few solid shot, which passed 
through and throughit, knocking down the 
ehimney and shattering the building. The 
Yankees poured out in haste and ran at 
full speed to the woods, and never after- 
wards formed at the spot, though they 
kept up an incessant fire from the forest 
and every point of shelter they could find.a 
Twice they had attempted a charge and 
twice had been driven back with carnage. 


The cwn was now sinking; the battle 
had continued three hours, the enemy bad 
made no impression, and it seemed proba- 
ble that their abortive atternpt would end. 
But Rosecrans was bitterly mortified by the 
disastrous repulse he had sustained, and 
resolved on a final charge, so violent that 
lie hoped to carry abl before him. In the 
words of an eye witness, “the enemy 
seeméd to be perfectly enraged at our ob- 
stinate resistance, and was determined to 
pour out the full vials of his wrath upon 
us.’ 6 Again his columns were organized 
for an assault; again they were seen ad- 
vancing. General Floyd had received a 
severe flesh wound in the right arm, early 
in the action, bus, after having it dressed, 
he returned to the lines, and now seeing 
the final advance, he cheered his men to 
meet it firmly. The Federals emerged 
from the woods and passed rapidly for- 
ward to short musket range; the Southern 
lines were wrapped in fire; a thousand 
bullets darted into the adverse ranks, hun- 
dreds of dead and wounded men fell be- 
fore them; Guy’s guns were loaded and 





a MS. narrative of Capt. Guy. 


b Letter of Col. Glass, September 11th, 
in Lynchburg Republican. 


and every streai. of shapnel from them, 
tore through the crowded lines of the ene- 
my. To advance in the face of this dead- 
ly storm, was a deed beyond the manhood 
of these ‘Northern troops. They broke and 
fled. A shot from one of Guy’s guns, car- 
ried away the whee! of one of the Fede- 
ral rifled cannon and silenced it. Infan- 
try and artillery then retreated together in 
rout and disorder from the field, and re- 
turned no more to the assault. 


Grave as must bethe thoughts attendant 
on this field of blood, it is impossible to 
escape a sense of the ludicrous in reading 
the Northern accounts of its sequel. A 
very large number of the Federal troops 
had been held in reserve ; among them, a 
German brigade, under Col. McCook. A 
witness of their deeds, describes the feel- 
ing of depression caused by the sights and 
sounds ef dead and wounded, the fall of 
Cols. Lowe and Lyttle, the retreat of hun- 
dreds who ran to the rear, and “ were 
sneakingly attempting to evade the dis- 
grace of their retreat,’’ by enormous stories 
of the fearful slaughter and the conviction 
that the battle was going against them. 
But, behold! a message comes from Rose- 
crans, that these German heroes are now 
wanted in front, that they must prepare 
for an assault of the Southern lines. The 
scene that followed is thus described: 
“ McCook dashing furiously along the lines, 
shouting as he went, that he had tried them 
before, and he knew what they would do, 
that he and the Adjutant General would 
lead them up, and that they would carry 
those works if the ditch had to be filled 
full of dead Dutchmen before they could 
get over, that the traitors would soon see 
what his Dutchmen could do; and thus 
working the enthusiastic fellows up, till, 
in the patriotic frenzy of the moment, they 
would have stormed any thing ; the Dutch- 
men yelling and waving their swords, and 
clashing their muskets, and flinging up 
their hats.” a Unhappily, or, peradventure, 
happily for the reputation of this valorous 
brigade, it never went into the field. Gen. 
Rosecrans had lost as much blood as he 
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could spare without fainting, and with- 
drew his beaten host to the rear. 

In this battle, the Confederates lost not 
a man killed,and only ten wounded. The 
Federal loss was immense and was ac- 
knowledged by their prisoners afterwards 
taken, and by their own men and officers, 
to the people of the surrounding country. 
It was not less than six hundred, and was 
very probably a thousand in killed and 
wounded a 


Yet, in his official report, General Rose- 
erans thus narrates this battle, in which he 
had fought his troops for four hours, had 
tnade three desperate and bloody assaults 
and had lost hundreds of his men. “ The 
enemy’s force was five regiments, besides 
the one driven in. He had probably sixteen 
pieces of artillery, At three o’clock we 
began a strong reconnoisance, which pro- 
ceeded to such length that we were about 
to assault the position on the -flank and 
front when, night coming on and our 
troops being completely exhausted, I drew 
them out of the woods and posted them in 
the order of battle behind ridges, immedi- 
ately in front of the ene™my’s position, 
where they rested on their arms until the 
morning.” “Our loss will probably arount 
to twenty killed and one hundred wound- 
ed. The enemy’s loss is not ascertained, 
but from the report of the prisoners, must 
have been very considerable.” 6 No ly: 
tag bulletin of past wars had ever approach- 
ed this in intentional concealment and 
falsehood, but it was quite respectable 
when compared with otlier specimens of 
Northern official mendacity. 

After the battle,-Gen. Floyd sent out 
scouts, who captured two of the enemy and 
brought them in. From them the heavy 
force of the enemy was learned and their 
strength in artillery. Floyd knew, that by 
crossing the river, they could get in his 
rear, cut him off from his supplies, and, 
perhaps, compel his surrender from starva- 
tion. He determined, therefore, to with- 
draw atonce. His movement was made 
with silence and skill. In the dead of 
night it commenced, For want of suffi- 





a Letter of R. H. G. Dispatch, Sept. 25. 
6 Rosecrans’ official report to Col. Town- 





send, Sept. 12th. 





cient transportation, he was compelled to 
abandon a part of his camp equipage, am- 
munition, food and forage; and a part was 
lost by the overturning of wagons on the 
precipitous road which led in a single 
track down the mountain, on one side of 
the Gauley, and up the steep ascent on the 
other. Two ferry boats were all that could 
be obtained, and these, with a foot bridge 
skilfully constructed by Capt. Frostburg, a 
Swedish engineer attached to Floyd's ar- 
my, were the only means of passage. Yet 
in the front of an immense hostile force, 
the whole army crossed in safety, not los- 
ing a gun or a horse. Guy’s battery was 
the last to cross, and he himself passed 
over the bridge after sunrise. The boats 
were then sunk. the bridge destroyed, and, 
in the evening of the same day, Floyd 
reached Wise’s camp and united the two 
commands. Here he received the message 
from General Lee, directing the very move- 
ment he had just performed. 

Shortly after daylight, a runaway negro 
carried to Rosecrans news of the retreat. 
He forthwith advanced and took posses- 
sion of the earth work, the log entrench- 
ments, the deserted camp and cast away 
stores, allof which were duly inserted in 
his official report: He likewise fired seve- 
ral shots from a rifled cannon atan enemy 
now six miles off, to produce what he 
called ‘“‘a moral effect!” 


In a few days Rosecrans crossed the 
Gauley with his army, and as the force 
opposing them was four times their own, 
Floyd and Wise fell back deliberately to- 
wards Sewell’s mountain. Jt is to be re- 
gretted that differences now developed 
themselves between these two leaders, 
which disturbed the harmony of action so 
much needed. Both were Brgadiers, but 
Floyd’: commission was senior and enti- 
tled him to precedence when the com- 
mands were united. Butas their brigades 
were perfectly distinct, and as Gen. Floyd 
was not in command of the department, 
Wise, with some color of reason and mili- 
tary law, insisted that he had a right to 
separate his legion froth the other, and to 
handle it as he deemed best for the public 
service, History declines to enter upon a 
tedious debate of the merits of a contro- 
versy which has no importance, except 8o 
far as it wrought discord vetween two 
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brave and energetic men, and paralyzed 
their efforts to drive the invaders from their 
soil. : 

After reaching Sewell’s mountain, Gen. 
Floyd held a council of his officers and 
determined to fall back still further to 
Meadow Bluff, eighteen miles West of 
Lewisburg, a point which he regarded as 
most advantageous to guard all the ap- 
proaches tothetown. Gen. Wise followed 
him as far as the eastern slope of the Big 
Sewell mountain. There he made a care- 
ful examination of the position, aiid be- 
came satisfied that it was the best possible 
fora stand. The road across the Sewell 
was the only practicable approach for the 
enemy, unless they madea long and circu- 
itous detour fatal to their plans. The crest 
of the mountain was too open and flat for 
military strength, but the eastern passage, 
near its foot, afforded an excellent basis 
for defence, and facilities for entrenched 
positions there were very great.a There- 
fore he encamped his legion here, threw 
up breastworks and prepared to resist the 
advance of Rosecrans, who had now uni- 
ted a large partof Cox’s force with hisown 
and was slowly coming eastward. 

Leaving the Confederate and Federal 
forces thus situated on the line of the ap- 
proach to Lewisburg, we must now review 
the events which had occurred farther 
North in this West region of Virginia. 

We have seen that after the misfortune 
at Rich Mountain, and the death of Gene- 
ral Garnett, the Southern troops had taken 
post at’ Monterey in Highland county, East 
of the Alleghany range. -Gen. W. W. Lor- 
ing was appointed to the eommand. He 
was a brave and efficient officer, with 
some experience in mountain warfare. He 
had lost an arm in the war with Mexico. 
Reinforcements were ordered forward, and 
as the importance of the defence of this 
Western frontier of Virginia became more 
and more apparent, the War Department 
deemed it best that General Lee snould 
there assume command in person. He 
found the efficient operations of the army 
impeded by difficulties of the most serious 
nature, chief of which were the heavy 
mountain roads, difficult in any weather, 
and in rainy seasons perfectly impassable. 





To move forward with a force of sixteen 
thousand men, while all his provisions and 
army supplies must be transported from the 
rear by wagons, over roads deep in mud 
and horrible with precipices, was a task 
requiring extreme caution. 
Nevertheless, by patience and skill. Gen- 
eral Lee advanced with his army across 
the Alleghany range and deliberately ap- 
proached the enemy in Randolph county. 
The Federal General Reynolds, held the 
approaches to Beverly with about fourteen 
thousand troops. The larger part of these 
were strongly entrenched at a point at the 
junction of Tygart’s valley river and Elk 
run, which post was called by the Federals 
“ Elk Water.’a The remainder held the 
pass at the second summit of Cheat Moun- 
tain, on the best road from Staunton to 
Parkersburz. The mountain here has 
three well defined summits. The second 
presented the greatest advantages for forti- 
fication, and here the enemy had built a 
powerful fort or block house in the elbow 


earth and logs, protected by dense abattis 
ion every side, and rendered inaccessible, 
in two directions, by the steep and rugged 
walls of the mountain. Here were sta- 
tioned an Ohio and Indiana regiment and 
Burdsall’s cavaly. This post, called “Cheat 
Summit,” was seven miles from Elk Water 
by a bridle path, but eighteen miles by the 
‘wagon road leading through Huttonsville. 

When General Lee reached Valley Moun- 
tain, where the highest springs of Tygart’s 
river take their rise, he halted and directed 
careful reconnoisances of the enemy’s 
| Positions. Part of the Confederate force, 
junder Gen. Henry R. Jackson, were en- 
camped on Greenbrier river, holding theap- 
| proaches from the West, through Greenbrier 
mountain. Col. Rust of the 3d Arkansas, 
and Capt. Dawson of the 12th Georgia 
regimenls, ventured near the post on Cheat 





Summit, examining it on the Nort®and 
South, but not on the Eastand West. They 
reported to Gen. Jackson that it was per- 
fectly practicable to turn the position and 
carry it by storm. This important opinion 
was immediately communicated to Gene- 





a Reynolds’ official report, September 





a Mem. from Gen. Henningsen. 


17th. Examiner, October 15th. 
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ral Lee, and was the basis of his subse- 
quent plan of attack. a The examinations 
made by Gen. Loring being completed, and 
a map of the whole scene of operations 
having been prepared, General Lee issued 
his- orders and programme for a united 
move upon the positions of the enemy, 
both at Elk Water and Cheat Summit. 
His plan was admirably conceived, and 
was arranged, even to its details, with 
great strategic skill. The combined attack 
was to take place on Thursday, the 12th of 
September. 


On the morning of the 11th, a storm of 
wind and rain arose and ragedenearly all 
day. Nevertheless, the various bodies of 
Southern troops moved as ordered, and 
overcoming formidable obstacles, gained 
the desired points. The march of twenty 
miles, through the mountains, was toilsome 
and dangerous in the extreme; the rugged 
bridle paths were now cut by the rains, 
and loose rocksand earth gave way under 
the feet of the soldiers, Yet, every move- 
ment contemplated was successfully ac- 
complished, By the morning of the 12th, 
Geri. Loring had driven the enemy’s pick- 
ets and advanced regiment from the Hut- 
tonsville road, and was in front of his first 
battery at Eik Water. Gen. Donelson's 
brigade had reached the top of the moun- 
tain, in rear of the position on Tygart’s 
valley river. Gen. Anderson’s brigade, 
after a most toilsome march, had gained 
the third ridge or top of Cheat, West of the 
Summit, and cut the telegraph wire con- 
necting the fortified position with Huttons- 
ville, and Gen. Jackson had taken posses- 
sion of the East ridge. Col. Rust, with 
fifteen hundred troops, chiefly his Arkansas 
men, had turned the Cheat Summit fort, 
and was now in its rear. 

To carry this position was all important, 
and was in truth the key movement of the 
whole plan. It was the most Eastward 
and advanced of all the enemy’s strong 
holds in this region, and not only com- 





a MS. official report of Gen. Lee, with 
reports from Gen. Loring and Col. Rust, 
and accompanying map. I have examin- 
ed these papers in the War Department, in 
Richmond, by the courtesy of the officers 


manded the best practicable route from 
the valley, but, while held by the foe, gave 
himveasy access East and West. It was 
accordingly arranged, that Col. Rust should 
carry this point by storm, and that this 
attack on it should be the signal for the 
movements of the other corps, now threat- 
ening the posts of the enemy. 


The drenching rain of the previous day, 
had so dampenéd the powder in the car- 
tridges of his men, that he found their 
arms almost unserviceable for a volley. 
To discharge them, would have been fatal 
to his hopes of a surprise. He was com- 
pelled, therefore, to submit to a delay of 
an hour, to get his muskets in proper state. 
This time he spent in cautious scrutiny of 
the enemy's position. He saw at once 
that his’ former reconnoisance had been 
deceptive. The fortified post was not 
merely impregnable in the common mili- 
tary sense of the word. It was literally 
unapproachable, by reason of thick abattis 
of felled trees, with branches and under- 
growth densely interlaced, extending from 
the block house nearly half a mile down 
the rugged sides of the mountain. Could 
his men have gone up, he would have 
made the assault, but it was impossible. 
He therefore gave no signal for the ad- 
vance, but informed his superiors in com- 
mand of the necessary failure of this part 
of their plan. As the forces which had 
gained Cheat mountain, had carried only 
two days provisions, and most of these 
were spoiled by the rains, it was essential 
to their safety, that they should withdraw. 
On seeing this movement, the enemy sal- 
lied out and skirmished with them, giving 
Gen. Reynolds a pretext to claim that he 
“had engaged them with effect,’ and that 
they retired “in great haste and disorder, 
leaving large quantities of clothing and 
equipments on the ground.” a In truth, all 
they left were some cast off clothing and 
cartridge boxes with their contents ruined 
by the rain. 


[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“ MINDING THE GAP.” 
BY MOLLIE &. MOORE. 


There is a radiant beauty on the hills. 
The year before us walks with added 
bloom, 
But ah! ‘tis butthe hectic flush*that lights 
The pale consumptive to an early tomb, 
The dying glory that plays round the 
day 

When that which made it bright hath 

fled away! 


A mistiness broods in the air—the swell 





It is the harvest, and the gathered corn 
Is piled in yellow heaps about the field, 
And homely wagons from the break of 
morn 
Until the sun glows like a crimson shield 
In the far West, go staggering home- 
ward bound, 
And with the dry husks strew the tram- 
pled ground. 


It is the harvest, and an hour ago 
Isat with half-closed eyes beside the 
“ Spring,” 
And listened idly to its dreamy flow, 
And he@rd afar the gay and ceaseless 


ring 
Of east winds, slowly weaving autumn’s Of song and labor from the harvest- 
pail ers— 
With dirge like sadness wanders up the Heard faint and cheerless as a sleeper 
dell; hears. 
And red leaves from the maple branches 
fall 


With scarce a sound! This strange, 
mysterious rest, 

Hath Nature bound the Lotus to her 
breast? 


But hark! a long and mellow cadence 
wakes, 
The echoes from their rocks! how clear 
and high 
Among the rounded bills its gladness breaks 
And floats like incense toward the vault 
ed sky! 


It is the harvest anthem! a triumph tone, 

It rises, like those swelling notes of old, 

That welcomed Ceres to her golden throne, 

When through the crowded streets the 
chariot rolled, 

It is the Laborer’s chorus! for the reign 

Of plenty hath begun! The golden 

grain! 


How cheeks are flushed with triumph, as 
the fields 
Bow to our feet with riches! How the 
eyes 
Grow full with gladness as they yield 
Their ready treasures. How hearts arise 
To join with gladness in the mellow 
chime— — 
“ The harvest time—the glorious har- 


My little brother came with bounding step, 
And bent him low beside the shaded 
stream, 
And from the fountains drank with eager 
lip— 
While [, half-rousing from my dream, 
Asked where he'd spent this still, Sep- 
tember day, 
‘Chasing the wrens, or on the hills at 


play?’ 


Backward he tossed his golden head, and 
threw 
A glance disdainful on my idle hands, 
And with a proud light ia his eye of blue, 
Answered, as deep his bare feet in the 
sands 
He thrust, and waved his baby hand 
in scorn— 
“ Ah, no, down at the cornfield since 
the morn 
I’ve been, 
Mindin’ the gap !” 


“ Minding the gap!” My former dream 
was gone, 

Another in its place! I saw a scene 

As fair as e’er an autumn sun shone on— 

Down by a meadow large and smooth 
and green, 
Two little barefoot boys, sturdy iipd 





vest time!” ; 


strong 
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And fair, here in the sun, the whole 
day long 
Lay on the curling grass 
Minding the gap! * 


Minding the gap! and as the years swept 
by . 
Like moments I beheld those boys again; 
And patriot hearts within their breats beat 
high, \ 
And on their breasts was set the seal of 
men. 
And guns were on their shoulders, and 
they trod 
Back and forth, with measured step, 
upon the sod, 
Near where our army slept, 
Minding the gaps! 


Minding the gaps? My brothers, while 
you guard 
The open places where a few might 
creep— 
A mortal foe—oh! mind those other gaps— 
The open places of the heart—my_ bro- 
thers, keep 
Watch over them! 


The open places of the heart—the gaps 
Made by the iuthless hand of Doubtand 
Care— 
Could we but, like holy sentinels, 
Innocence and Faith forever guarding 
there— 
Ah! bow much of wo and shame 
would flee, . 
Affrighted back, from their blest pu- 
rity! 


No gloom or sadness from the outer world, 
With feet unholy, then would wander in, 
To grasp the golden treasures of the soul, 
And bear them: forth to sorrow and to 
sin! 
The heart’s proud fields! its 
full and fair! 
Innocence and Love, could we but 
keep them there, 
Minding the gaps! 


harvest 





my 


* Our town readers will have to be told, 
thet at harvest time in the rural districts, a 
length or two of the fence is let down to 
allow the wagons to pass to and fro. To 
keep cattle out, the children are set to 
“ Minding the Gap.” This has given our 
sweet young poetess a text for one of her 


MY SISTER’S HUSBAND. 


We were orphans, my sister and I. 

I remember my father, a tall, dark man, 
holding the commission of colone! in the 
United States army; but it is only a sha- 
dowy reminiscence, for he was seldom at 
home, being on active duty most of the 
time, and our mother’s health was too fee- 
ble to permit her to follow him from fort to 
fort. So we lived with our grandfather, in 
an old brown house in the mountains of 
Virginia, until his death, and then we lived 
alone. Letters from my father came fewer 
and farther between—it was during the 
war in Mexico—and those which came 
told of marches and countermarches, skir- 
mishes and engagements, and filled our 
hearts with anxious forebodings. Alas! 
they were only too well founded. 

[t was late one evening, in the latter 
part of March, that Lina and I returned 
from a Visit toa neighbor. She went on 
into the chamber, while I remained in the 
porch to get a gourd of water. I had 
scarcely raised it to my lips, when I heard 
a shriek, and my name called. I rushed 
into the house, and was met by Lina, ex- 
claiming, “Oh! sister, sister, mother is 
dead.” 

I pushed her aside and entered the 
room, where the first object that met my 
view, was our mother extended on the 
floor with a letter in her hand. 

Finding that her heart still beat, I sent 
Lina for the servants, and laying her on 
the bed, tried every remedy I could think 
of. 

They were not without effect. After 
awhile she opened her eyes and called me 
faintly, but I knew enough of medical sci- 
ence to know that she must not be allow- 
ed to talk, so I simply. ‘ouched her lips 
with my finger. She smiled, and seeing 
Lina, who was standing at the foot of the 
bed weeping and wringing her hands, 
opened her arms, and, before I could pre- 
vent it, Lina had rushed by and flung 
herself into them weeping violently. 

The consequences were even worse 
than | feared; for the excitement brought 
ona violent hemorrhage from the lungs, 
ind I was almost in despair—as I was 
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completely at a loss what to do, when, for- 
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tunately the physician, for whom I had 
sent, arrived. 

His first act was to send every one out 
of the room, except myself and a faithful 
family servant, our nurse. He then bied 
his patient in the arm, and after bandaging 
itup, he administered a slight anodyne, 
and as soon as it had produced its effect, 
ted the way into the parlor. 

Once there, the command I had hitherto 
preserved over myself gave way, and I 
burst into a hysterical fit of weeping. 

“Come, come,” said the old doctor, kind- 
ly, “this will never do ; you will wake your 
mother, and if you do, I cannot answer for 
the consequences.” 

* Oh, doctor, do you think she will die?” 
and I shuddered as I asked the question. 

“There is always hope,” he replied. 
“ Keep her free from excitement, and with 
care I think she will certainly be better 
soon. How did all this happen ?” 

I told him as well as I could. 

“You’re a jewel of a girl,” he said, 
when I had finished. 

“ Where isthisletter? Have you read it?” 

“ No, I have not had time,” and I drew 
it from my pocket. ; 

It contained the official announcement 
of the death of my father, who had faller. 
while gallantly leading a charge, at the 
battle of Buena Vista. 

“ Poor child,” and a tear stood in the eye 
of the kind, »ld doctor, as he said it. “God 
bless you,” and he took his leave. 

[ tried to obey his injunctions and 
our mother quiet, but I could not. > 

The next day, while busied abo me 
household concern, | was summoned by a 
shriek, and found her in strong convul- 
sions. 1 had left the fatal letter in the 
dining-room, awd Lina finding it, had car- 
ried it in to her. I sent for the doctor. 
He came and shook his head. Hemorr- 
hage followed hemorrhage in quick sueces- 
sion. Our uncle was telegraphed and ar- 
rived only m time to see his only sister 
die; and Lina at ten, and I at fourteen, 
were left motherless. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the days 
and weeks of agony that followed this 
crushing bereavement. I only know that 
I lay for mary days in a low fever, and 
that my life was leng despaired of. I 


semetimes wonder if it would not have 
been better if I had died then, before I had 
borne the bitter burden brought by after 
years. Butl amanticipating. Youth and 
a strong constitution prevailed over the 
disease, and I am living to write the story 
of another heart. 

When I recovered, I was sent to Miss 
Bardour’s “Fashionable Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” where, after two years, Lina join- 
ed me. Five years of school life passed 
guickly away. I graduated with the high- 
est honors of the seminary, and left the 
place where I had passed some happy 
hours fogimy uncle’s princely mansion. 
He was ome of the many merchant princes 


had left his native State, and casting him- 
self into the commercial sea of Gotham, 
had amassed a vast fortune. , 
I was welcomed very warmly by my 
aunt, not merely for my own sake, or my 
uncle’s ; but because, as @ afterwards dis- 
covered, she had a secret penchant towards 
what is commonly called matchmaking. 
She had successfully established her own 
two daughters; that is to say, they had 
elegant houses and gave splendid parties, 
and she now looked upon her husband’s 
nieces as legitimate objects on which to 
exercise her talents. The winter passed 
away. I was féted and caressed, but de- 
spiie the brilliant offers 1 had received, I 
was still single. My aunt did not com- 
plain. “There is time enough yet,” she 
said. “ Your reputation asa belle is es- 
tablished at least,” but when the next 
season passed away also, and Lina’s re- 
turn home found me still unmarried, I 
could see that she was disappointed, and I 
thought she seemed to fear that we would 
interfere with each other. Had our for- 
tunes remained equal, she need not have 
been alarmed; for though sisters, no two 
people could have been more unlike in 
form and features than Lina and myself. 
I was called very like my father, and my 
aunt said I was regally beautiful—how 
that may be, I cannot say; I only know 
that my figure was tall and finely devel- 
oped--that I had brilliant black eyes, 
heavy braids of satiny blue black hair and 
an olive complexion, with the flushes com- 
ing and going on my cheek; while Lina 
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was the image of our mother. 


of New York. A Virginian by birth, he 
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.A lithe, rounded figure-—-petite and 
graceful—-golden curls that looked as 


_ though tney had caught and prisoned the 


sunshine of their native mountains; eyes 
like the violets springing in the shadow of 
the Blue Ridge; and a fair cheek, tinged 
like a sea-shell; such was Lina, and each 
of us heightened the beauty of the other 
by contrast. 

We went to the Saratoga that summer, 
and ene evening on going into tea, as we 
took our places, I noticed a stranger sit- 


‘ting just opposite. He had not been there 


before, I was certain ; so he was evidently 
a new comer, and on raising my eyes from 
my plate, I detected him looking over our 
way, whether at Lina, or myself, or both, 
I could not tell. 

After tea in the ball-room, while sitting 
on a divan, talking to the bevy of young 
men around me, one of my acquaintances 
came to me with the request that he might 
introduce a friend. 

“ Certainly,” was my answer, “I shall be 
glad to know any friend of yours,” so off 
Mr. Miller marched, and soon returned 
with the hero of the supper table, whom he 
introduced as Mr. Vaughan. The band 
struck up just then, and Vaughan asked my 
hand for the quadrille I was disengaged 
and we stood up together. Mr. Vaughan 
conversed about people and things very 
pleasantly, and I was very agreeably en- 
tertained during the dance; so much so, that 
though I don’t remember one word he 
said, I scarcely ever enjoyed myself more 
in the same space of time. During the 
evening, I learned that Clayton Vaughan, 
for such I discovered was his name, was a 
wealthy sugar planter ‘rom Louisiana, who 
madam rumor whispered, had come North 
in search of a wife. Of course mothers 
and daughters were on the qui vive, and 
many a battery from bright eyes and bright- 
er smiles, + us brought te bear upon the 
unsuspectiny Southerner, but without avail. 
Vaughan attached himself to our party 
and followed me like my shadow. We 
walked, rode, talked and sang together, 
and, without an effort, I bade fair to bear 
off the prize for which so many were con- 
tending. 

We only remained at Saratoga for two or 
three weeks, and then left for some little 








‘door opened, and she entered. When she 


sea-side resort, which, not being very fash* 
ionable, was nct so much crowded as to 
render it unpleasant. Clayton followed us, 
and I was every day expecting an offer of 
his hand, when, one evening, whilst we 
were promenading on the beach, I was 
summoned te the parlor, where I was in- 
formed that my uncle was awaiting Lina 
and myself. On entering, I found the 
room unoccupied, except by my uncle and 
his wife. 

“Where is Lina?’ said he, after our 
greetings were over. I replied that she 
had gone ona boatiug party. “Ah!” said 
my uncle. “ Do you ever remember hear- 
ing your father speak of a brother of his, 
who went to California a year or two be- 
fore his death ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I replied, mentally wondering 
what my Uncle Archer, of whom I had 
very seldom heard and never seen, could 
possilly have to do with our conversation. 

“Well,” he said, “the last steamer 
brought intelligence of his death, and that 
he has left the whole of his immense for- 
tune to Lina.” 

“ To Lina!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. You were not mentioned in the 
will, of which his lawyer enclosed me a 
copy. Indeed, your uncle seems to have 
been ignorant of your existence; for Lina 
is mentioned as the only child of her pa- 
rents.” 

He paused. I did not speak, and he 
continued, 

“ Perhaps, if the case were carried into 
court, the property might be divided be- 
tween you. Observe, I say perhaps, for I 
know very little of law.” 

“Uncle!” I exclaimed indignantly, “ do 
you suppese, for an instant, that 1 would 
go to law with my sister, even if I were 
entitled to the estate?” 

“Tt was merely a supposition,” he re< 
plied. “ Anyway, I consider you entitled 
to half of it, and I shall tell Lina so.” 

“No, no, Uncle. If Lina chooses to 
divide her fortune with me, I shall be 
grateful, but it must be her own voluntary 
proposition,” 

“Very well,” answered my uncle, and 
as he spoke we heard Lina’s voice in the 
hall singing a snatch of an opera air. The 
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was made to understand the case, she was) 
almost frantic with joy. She danced about 
the room, exultantly exclaiming, “A great 
heiress! I am so glad! Now I shall 
have everything I want.” Then suddenly 
stopping before me, she continued : 

“Did’nt Uncle Archer leave you any- 
thing, sister?” 

“ No,” I replied, smiling. “ He thought 
that father had only one child, and there- 
fore left you his whole tortune.” 

“Not? Lam so sorry. Isn’t it queer?’ 
and her bright face clouded. 

“Are you really sorry, Lina?’ began my 
uncle. @ flashed a glance at him, and he 
stopped short. 

“To be sure I am;” she answered; and 
then added lightly: “I tell you what, sis- 
ter, I mean to get that set of pearls we ad- 
gnired so at Tiffany's. That at two thou- 
sand dollars, you know. Oh, I must go 
and tell Nannie Jones of my good for- 
tune.” And off she ran. 

My uncle leoked at me. “I am so sorry 
that your Uncle Archer did not know that 
there were two of you,” he said. 

“Tam not,” I replied. I had conquered 
the half-defined feeling of envy that had 
risen in my breast. “I have enough to 
support me, and if that should fail, you 
will not let me starve,” 

“ While I live, you shall lack nothing I 
ean give you;” and he fulded me in his 
arms. 

“ You are your mother’s own child,” he 
said, as he reteazged me. 

Previohs to this time I had reigned the 
acknowledged belle in the quiet little 
watering place. Now Lina came in to di- 
vide the honors of the belleship with me. 
She was a beauty and heiress; I was only 
a beauty and a wit—and money, you know, 
always carries the day—so that many of 
my admirers deserted my standard, and in 
Mammon worship went over to Lina. 


bP 


I was not sorry to have this touchstone 
by which to try my adorers, and rather en- 
joyed it; but when Clayton Vaughan 
transferred his homage from me to my sis- 
ter, | was bitterly disappointed. He kad 
paid me the most marked attention, and I 
had unwittingly lost my heart to the hand- 
some, fascinating Southerner, when Li- 
na’s sudden accession of fortune became 
known. He withdrew his attentions from 








me to her very gradually, but none the 
less surely, until he finally neglected me 
altogether. 


One day I was in our room listlessly 
turning over the pages of the last new 
novel, and thinking of my mountain home 
in Virginia, when Lina came in, and 
throwing herself at my feet, buried her 
head in my lap. As she did so, 1 caught 
the glitter of a broad, gold ring on her fin- 
ger, and | grew sick at heart. 

“TI am so happy, sister,” she said, raising 
her blushing face, half hidden by her clus- 
tering ringlets, and looking at me. 

Dearly as I loved my only sister, and 
though my dying mother had laid on 
me the command given to the Bertha 
whose sad lot mine so much resembled, of 
“Cnild, be mother to chis child,” my lips 
refused to utter more than “ Are you, my 
darling ?” 

“ He has asked me to be his wife,” she 
Wen on,unconsciousthat every word went 
like a dagger to my heart. 

“IT am so happy. I always thought, 
until lately, that he loved you. I think it 
is s% strange he should have preferred 
me.” 

“Not at all,” I said coolly. “ You are a 
great heiress; I have nothing.” 


“ Never say that again while you live!” 
exclaimed Lina, snatching away the arm 
she had placed round my waist. “Clay- 
ton Vaughan marry for money! I do be- 
lieve you love him yourself, and say thet 
because you are jealous.” 

“Lina, you are unjust--cruel! [ have 
not deserved this at your hands! I did 
not expect such treatment from you.” 

“Sister, forgive me. I did not mean it; 
indeed I did not,” sbe said, but I had been 
stung to the quick,and I[ turned away 
from her. It was during the same evening 
that I strolled down to a favorite resort of 
mine. Near the beach a line of cliffs rose 
precipitously, and in one of them was a 
cave, or rather hollow, just large enough 
to accommodate one person comfortably. 
I was sitting here, looking out to sea, and 
watching the billows gather and break, 
when I heard voices on the cliffs above : 


“By the bye, Vaughan,” said a voice 
which I recognized as Mr. Milier’s, “What 
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made you desert our lovely brunette for 
her little, childish sister?” 

I could not catch Vaughan’s reply, though 
I held my breath to listen; and the next 
time [ heard distinctly Mr. Miller was 


. speaking again: 


“You are the last man I should ever 
have suspected of marrying for money, 
Vaughan.” 

“ Two weeks ago I would not have be- 
lieved myself capable of it,” said Vaughan 
sacly. “Pity me, my friend. {[ love that 
girlas I never loved before, and never 
shall love again; but I cannot ask her to 
share a beggar’s fortunes. My large es- 
tates are all under a mortgage, and unless 
by next spring I can raise money enough 
to pay it off, 1 shall be houseless and 
homeless; Lina’s fortune—nay, the tenth 
of it— will do this, and prevent them from 
going for the fourth part of their value. 
She has promised to wed me, and next 
winter I shall lead to the altar a bride I 
do not love, and who, to crown my mise- 
ries, is the sister of the woman I do, so 
that we shall be constantly thrown to- 
gether. Miller, pity me; for it almost 
drives me wild to think of what is to come 
hereafter.” 

“J do from my soul,” was the reply. 

This was all { heard, and as their foot- 
steps died away, I ran to the hotel. I met 
no one, and rushing to my room, threw 
myself into a chair, and tried to think. I 
had believed my cup of bitterness was 
full; but I was mistaken. The heart of 
the man I loved so well was mine, and my 
sister had given her love when only her 
gold was cared for. I did not mention the 
conversation I had overheard to Lina, for 
the scene of the morning was too fresh in 
my memory for that, but it gave mea clue 
to Vaughan’s hitherto mysterious conduct. 
I knew now why he shanned me so per- 
sistently, and my brain reeled and I grew 
sick at heart as the dreary future rose be- 
fore me. 

I was not heroine enough to pine away 
from disappointed love ; to imagine myself 
broken-hearted, and compose whole vol- 
umes of sonnets on my desolate condition; 
or to pour my sorrows into the sympathiz- 
ing (2) ears of five or six female friends; 
but inwardly resolving that no one but, 
myself should ever know what a fool I 
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had been, I set myself to conquer my 
heart. It wasa hard task. The trite old 
saying, “It is easier to do than to undo,” 
held good, I found, in my case. 

But enough of this. The wedding day 
was fixed for the 19th of December. Clay- 
ton would have preferred a quiet marriage 
in Trinity, and a start for the South by the 
morning’s train, but neither my aunt nor 
Lina would hear of such athing. The 
latter had no idea of closing the grand 
business of life so quietly, or of relinquish- 
ing the parties of the season. 

I was looking over an old magazine the 
other day, and I came across the follow- 
ing: 

“And marrying is, you know, after al}, 
the grand business of life. Prudent mammas 
fondly hope to rescue the morals of impru- 
dent sons by an early marriage. Prudent 
papas speculatively think to make the for- 
tunes of imprudent sons by a wealthy 
marriage. Prudent sons regard the affair 
as a business transaction, by which they 
hope to gain larger means and more ex- 
tended liberty. And the bride: God help 
her—unless, as sometimes happens, she is 
able to help herself.” 


And God did help Lina. Through all 
the nearly seven years for which she was 
a wife, from the marriage in Fifth Avenue 
to his bloody @eath on the battle-field, she 
never knew that her husband loved her 
only as a brother should love a sister. I 
question if now, when in Heaven, she is 
aware of ft, for I have a theory of my own, 
which will not allow me to believe that 
the blest are ever suffered to know what, 
if known below, would have given them 
a moment’s pain. But I am anticipating. 
The loving, warm-hearted child—she was 
only seventeen—never dreamed that Clay- 
ton Vaughan sought her fortune, net her 
love. ‘How could she, believing, as she 
did, that he was himself almost a million- 
aire? J was the only one of the family 
who knew of the existence of the mort- 
gage, and I felt a delicacy abuut repeating 
knowledge gained by—tell it not in Gath 
—eaves-dropping. So Lina and Clayton 
Vaughan were married in my uncile’s 
splendid house, by the Right Reverend 
Bishop—I forget who now, but no matter, 
he is gathered to his fathers long ago. 
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I was first bridesmaid: very beautiful, 
they said, in white lace and pearls; whe- 
ther beautiful or not, it mattered little to 
me. The rack they used of yore may have 
gone out of fashion; but there remains stil! 
another, if possible, more painful—in fact, 
a species of mental rack. Of the two, I 
had rather feel the first. On that you may 
shrick at the torture~on the other, you 
must smile,and smile, to conceal the agony 
you suffer, and quaff the waters of Marah 
quietly and unflinchingly, in order that the 
world may think that the jewelled goblet 
you held to your lips is brimming with a 
draught from the Castilian fount. On such 
a rack was I stretched that night, and yet 
no one knew it. I drew the glove from 
his hand as quietly, and, to all appearance, 
as unconcernédly, as I would have done 
from Mr. Miller’s, who, by the bye, waited 
with me, and I listened to the boly words 
ef the marriage service as calmly as 
though they had not been tollimg the knell 
of my most cherished hopes. The rite was 
over. The holy words that united my sis- 
ter to the man I loved had been spoken, 
and it was @ deadly sin to love him now. 
All this passed through my mind in an in- 
stant, as I turned to greet the newly mar- 
ried pair with a smile as bright as F had 
ever worn. As [I did so, Clayton bent his 
head and touched my forehead with his 
lips. I bad not expected his, and for a 
raoment my brain grew dizzy. The room 
swam round, and falmost fell, but I recov- 
ered myself almost instantly, and taking a 
goblet filled with ice water from a waiter 
near, raised it to my lips, drank it off, and 
was myself again. 

I was the gayest of the gay that even- 
ing, but when the party was over and the 
carriages of the guests had rolied away, no 
one saw the scalding tears that wet my 
pillow, and the headache of which I com- 
plained the next morning was laid to the 
dissipation of the night before. A week 
more of parties, and Lima went South. |} 
did not accompany her. Clayton’s invita- 
tion was not very pressing, arid for myself, 
I did not care to go. 

Lina’s wedding party was the last given 
in our house that season. My unele’s 
youngest daughter, who had been married 
a short time before my return from school, 


died in January, leaving an infant of a few! 





days old, who lingered for two days, and 
was then laid in the same grave with its 
mother. Alas, 


“ When sorrows come, they come not sin- 
gle spies, 
But in battalions.” 


Scarcely had the earth closed o’er her, ‘ 


ere her sister was attacked by a violent 
fever, and was soon laid by her side. She 
left no children, and I} was now the ac- 
knowledged heiress of my childless uncle. 
Had these events only taken place one 
year sooner, all might have been different; 
but— 


“Of all sed words from tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these. “It might have 
been.” 


Years passed or—my aunt died, and my 
uncle and I were left alone. I had plenty 
of suitors ; but one after another they were 
all dismissed as soon as they proposed. It 
was not for love of ¥Yaughan that I re. 
mained single. I had crushed out the 
wild passion f had felt for him, but I had 
not learned to love any one else. I was 
too wealthy in prospects to marry for mo- 
ney ; being in the first circles, } had no in- 
ducement to marry for position ; and liking 
no one well enough to marry for love, } 
was content to incur the odium of old 
maidhood. 

Things were in this state when Lincoln 
issued his famous proclamation calling for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers. My 
uncle was a true-hearted Southerner, and 
his blood beiling within him at this infrac- 
tion of State rights, he disposed of his 
property, and turning owr backs on Yan- 
keedom, we returned to our native State 
Lina wrote pressing us to come to her, but 
my uncle having a holy horror of our 
Southern fevers, could not be induced to 
trust himself among the flats of Louisi- 
ana; so, much against my. inclination, her 
invitation was declined, and we teok up 
our abode in Richmond. 

it is not my intention to speak of the en+ 
thusiasm which pervaded all classes; of 
the beliefthat God himself was marching: 


Jet the head of our armies—a belief which 


gamed confirmation at the battle of Bethel, 
where the iron sleet fell as harmlessly 
around our beardless boys as a shower of 
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rain would have done, and where, after 
the battle, our whole amny fell on their 


lived. Dear old friends, it grieves me to 
think thatthe tread of the invader should 


knees and returned thanks to the God of|ever have desecrated their home. They 


‘battles for the victory He hed given. f 
leave all thig to the historian, who will 
chronicle the struggle of a free people for 


had only one daughter unmarried, and 
their sons were all away in the army. 
Edith Ainslee was a pretty, modest, retir- 


their freedgm: I am writing a history of|ing girl, who was engaged to one of the 


individuals, not of our glorious South. 

It was late in June that Clayton 
Vaughan, who had raised a company, was 
ordered to Manasses Junction. Lina and 
her little girlfor she had enly one child—- 
accompanied him as far as Richmond, 
where they were to remain until he could 
obtain board for them in some private fam- 
ily near his camp. It was several years 
since I had seen Lina. I found her as 
pretty as in her girlhood—less of a child 
and more of a woman, but as warm- 
hearted and affectionate as ever. 


Clayton had not changed in the least, 
save that there was sbout his mouth when 


soldiers in the camp at Manassas, and by 
her kindness and sympathy endeared her- 
self to me greatly. 

We had been here two or three weeks, 
when on Saturday, while we were expect- 
ing Clayton, his servant rode op, bringing 
Linaa note, which I have now: 

“Dea: Lina—I am very sorry that I can- 
mot be with you to-day, but our Generals 
have issued an order that not a man is to 
be allowed to leave camp, as they expect 
a battle to-morrow. Now, don't distress 
yourself about me. You know I was in 
the affair at Bull Run, and came out safe. 
Au revoir, little wife. God bless you and 


at rest a settled sadness, which I could not} our child. 


understand. He was very tender and af- 
fectionate towards both his wife and little 
girl, and, 1 came to the conclusion, had 
changed his mind since his conversation 
with Charlie Miller on the cliffs, and had 
forgotten his youthful dream. 


He had been gone only about a week: 
when Lina received a letter from him, 


saying that he hed obtained board for her 
in a pleasant family about five or six miles 


from the Junction, and that, as he found it 


impossible te obtain a furlough, she would 
hare to perform her journey without an 
escort. dn the course of his letter he men- 
tioned that there were two or three disen- 
gaged rooms in the same house. Lina 
caught at it directly : 

“Oh! sister,” she said, “you must go 
-with me; indeed you must. I could never 
travel to Manassas alone, [ am such acow- 
ard; but yeu, who are so brave, shall not 
be afraid to. go with you. Uncle,do make 
her go.” , 

And my uncle joined his persuasions to 
hers, so 1 went. He accompanied us to 
see us installed in our new quarters; and 
very pleasant quarters they were. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ainslee (of course that is not 
their real mame,) lived in a large, old- 
fashioned house, with a large flower gar- 
den attached; and kinder people never 





“ Your devoted husband, 
“Cuayton Vaucuax.” 


Notwithstanding Clayton’s injunction, it 
required every argument which Edith and 
myself could bring to bear to prevent Lina 
from being perfectly wretched. 

By dint of reminding her that it was not 
certain that an engagement would take 
place, as we had heard fifty alarms be- 
fore, we succeeded in keeping her quiet; 
but when, at the dawn of the morrow, we 
were roused by the heavy roar of the ar- 
tillery, she was entirely beyond our con. 
trol; and clinging first to.one, and then to 
the other of us, she wept bysterically. 


The day wore on. Vague and uncer- 
tain rumors cf the battle reached us from 
time to time, and when at last we heard 
the shouts of our men ag they pressed the 
flying enemy, even with our thanksgiving 
was mingled the sickening doubt, where 
was Clayton ¢ 

All our worst apprehensions were veri- 
fied only too easly. Late in the evening 
fen ambulance eontaining Clayton and the 
surgeon of his regiment.drew up at our 
deor. We cerried him in and laid him on 
his bed—to die—for he was shot through 
the lungs, and only by a miracle, said Dr. 
Leigh, could be live through the night. 
Hour-after hour I watched by his bedside 
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listening to his ravings as he tossed un- 
easily about from side to side. For the 
greater part of the time he seemed to im- 
agine himself on tbe field, giving orders to 
his men, but at last he slept uneasily. 
Lina, tired out, had fallen asleep in the 
next room, and Edith was with her; so 
that I was the only watcher in the sick 
room. I had fallen into a revery, when I 
was roused by hearing him speak. I was 
bending over him in an instant: 

“Lina, poor Lina,” murmured the 
wounded man, unconsciously, “shall I 
never learn to love her ?—never conquer 
my heart? Seven years, and yet the fire 
burns as fiercely as ever. Poor Lina! I 
shall die, and she will come to my grave 
and weep, and never know I loved her 
sister. Oh! God, forgive me. I have 
tried to conquer my love. There is rest in 
Heaven.” 

They were the last words he spoke, for 
ere the morning death had crossed the 
threshold, and he slept. 

Lina did not long survive her husband. 
There are two monuments ‘neath the 
orange boughs in the far South, and one 
bears the inscription: 


Lina VAuGHAYX, 
Aged 24, 
“Those whom the Gods love die young.”’ 


My uncle and I are living in the old 
brown house where I was born. Lina’s 
child looks at me out of her father’s eyes, 
and asks me to tell her about “ mamma, 
poor, pretty mamma. She and my uncle 
are all I have to live for, and I shall not 


‘live for themlong. The short cough, and 


the hectic flush on my cheek, tell me that 
the scourge of our family has attacked me, 
and I know that ere spring there will be 
another grave by my mother’s, under the 
cedars on the mountain side; and I am 
waiting till the angels shall call me to 
join the loved and lost in the Better Land, 
where “ there is no night.” 
Mavup Motte. 


en SO 010 10 


Trvur Economuy.—A man may be ever so 
poor, he may be ever so unfortunate, but 
he need never be hard up for candles so 
long as he makes light of his sufferings. 





THE EARNEST AND FAITHFUL 
MINISTER. 


BY ED. PORTER THOMPSON. 


I. 


As unto him by Chebar’s sacred stream, 
The angel came, with mandate from on 


high, 
There came to one I knew the Spirit’s 
gleam, 
And bade him tell the wicked he should 
die, 
And bade him watch upon the walls, 
and cry 


That woe should come to the impenitent : 
O, son of man, if thou forbear, on thy 
Unshriven soul the curse of blood is sent! 
Then rise, and warn mine erring people 10 

repent. 


Fi. 


But doubting in his mind, he listened still, 
In company and musing solitude, 

To know if it might be his Father’s will, 
Or was there come the temper todelude? 
And halting thus, in deep dismay he 

stood, 

Till oft again the Spirit bade him fly, 

To quit himself of dying sinners’ blood ; 
And then he felt, “ O, woe is me if I 
Preach not the gospel and my fellow-man 

shall die!” 


Ill. 


Ere then the Saviour’s love had warmed 
his heart— 
O, joy } he knew his sins forgiven ; 
He loved all human kind, and longed 1’ 
impart 
The peace he felt, and lead them up to 
Heaven; 
And earnestness become the hallowed 
leaven 
That made his godly calling all sublime, 
And gave him pow’r to look, like hely 
Stephen, 
Steadfastly up into the heav’nly clime, 
And view what glory his, when done with 
fleeting time. 
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Iv. 
The coal from off the altar touched his 
lips, 
And through his soul diffused the fire 
divine ; 
Then to the work, as strong man who 
equips 
Himself to run, ke bore salvation’s sign; 
’Twas not his thought that he himself 
must shine, 

Or e’er be lifted up with human pride, 
But to be counted faithful his design, 
And sew the gospel seed both far and 

wide, 
And for his Master’s flock the heav’nly 
food provide. 


¥. 


te gave himself unto the blessed work, 
Aud studied he to show himself ap- 
_ proved, 
As one within whose heart no shame 
should lurk, 
For teaching ill the truth of Him he 
loved ; 
And aye, he felt that him it well be- 
hooved 
To be ensample to the struggling few 
Whom faith and love and glorious hope 
had moved 
To climb the Holy Hill they brought to 
view ; 
And cheering lessons from his walk the 
halting drew. 


Vi. 


Of Jesus’ testimony not ashamed, 
He told the godless man his daily sin; 
And with his great commission fitly 
framed, 
Appealed to mind, and plead the heart 
to win, 
And like Hilkiah’s son, he paused not in 
A temporizing mood with high nor low; 
Imbued with Nathan’s candor he had 
been, 
And to the guilty presence dared to go, 
To éry, “Thou art the man!” and all his 
danger show. 


Vil. 


What though his burning words appeared 
to fall © 
On deadened ears oft times, and callous 
hearts ? 





He faltered not, nor doubted, but in all 
He felt the peace a conscience pure im- 


parts; 
He felt there was no blood upon his 
skirts, 
And trusted God to bless the preached 
word, 
And save his hearers from the demon’s 
arts; 
And oft his soul with sweetest praise was 
stirred— 
Anon in lonely hour this song of love was 
heard : 


1. 


At early morn I walk abroad, : 
When Nature is awaking, 

And all things in our Maker’s praise 
Are with my heart partaking; 

The rippling stream, the smiling flow’r, 
The landscape and the world, 

The bee, the bird, the leafy bow’r, 

The charming influence of the hour— 
A thousand things untold— 

All, all upon my senses move, 

I see, I feel, that “ God is love.” 


2. 


At cradling eve I wander forth, 
When Nature is reposing ; 

She falis to sleep with placid smile, 
Her tranquil heart disclosing ; 


| The moon and starry host look on, 


Like angels watching o’er us ; 
The very breezes breathe of One 
Whose kindly care is never done, 
Whose light is e’er before us ; 
Both morn and eve His goodness prove— 
I see, I feel, that “ God is love,” 


’ 3. 


If troubles come, my human heart 
With gloominess enfolding 

I seek my Father’s holy Word, 
Its promises beholding ; 

I call to mind the former days, 
When heavenly peace was mine: 

I learn that he who humbly prays, 

Shall walk in hopeful, happy ways, 
With blessings all divine ; 

I ask, I taste the joy above— 

I ask, I know, that “God is love.” 
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Vill. 


] see him down the vista of the years, 
When, like the vision seen on Patmos’ 


isle, 
His locks are white as snuw; and now he 
bears 
The weight of age with the benignant 
smile 
Of one whose heart a stranger is to 
guile— 
Who sees his starry crown laid up in 
Heav’n— 
His earthly days well o’er, in which, 
erewhile, 


He in his Master’s cause has nobly striv’n, 
And te apostate man the holy warning 
giv’n. 


Ix. 


His course is finished, ’tis enough, and 
now 
He lays him down with tranquil heart 
to die ; 
With Glory’s prelibation on his brow, 
He bids his- weeping household all draw 
nigh, 
And speaks a blessing to them from gn 
high, 
Then falls asleep, to wake in Paradise, 
?Mid sweet aeclaim of thousand souls, 
who by 
His word-of love were led to seek the 
skies, 
And over Sin and Death triumphantly to 
rise. 


xX. 


How tells upon the destiny of men 
Th’ influence of a single holy one! 
His words and ways lead up to Heav’n, 
and when 
He sleeps in death, th’ effects are scarce 
begun ; 
“ His works do follow him,” and as upon 
The “ Mount of God ’’ he stands, his strug- 
gles o’er, 
Tis bliss to know what he in Christ 
hath done— 
His crown is gemmed with those who went 
before, 
And those who still will come, till Time 
shall be no more. 


Saluda, Ga., Oct. 21st, 1863. 





RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 


With no pretension to exact critical 
analysis, M. Renan here presents some of 
the leading conclusions of modern Euro- 
pean speculation and research ina popular, 
unsystematic form, illustrated by the fruits 
of personal experience as a traveller in 
Palestine, and enlivened by the perpetual 
play of a brilliant and suggestive fancy, 
and a deep sense of the pathetic and 
poetical aspects of his theme. Although 
free from the skeptical and destructive 
tendencies which mark the labors of many 
of his predecessors in this field of inquiry, 
he departs perhaps no less widely from 
the current traditions of theology. In furm- 
ing his theories, he makes no account of 
degmas, takes a purely human point of 
view in treating the subject in hand, and 
constructs a biography of Jesus irrespeec- 
tive of the faith of the Chureh. At the 
same time, he writes in a tender and rever- 
ent spirit, fully recognizing the beauty and 
elevation of the life which he portrays, 
and its vital importance in the history of 
humanity. His book, aceordingly, is ex- 
posed to attack from the most opposite 
quarters—some will accuse it of an excess 
of belief—others will condemn it as the 
denial of all that is sacred and precious in 
the religion of Christendom. It will be 
eensured by the eeclesiastic for its neglect 
of the supernatural element in the biogra- 
phy of Jesus—by the unbeliever for its 
earnestness in claiming for him pre-emi- 
nence among the sons of nien—by the 
critical scholar for its looseness and incon- 
sistency of statement, its inconclusive 
reasonings, and the predominance of im- 
agination over judgment in its composi- 
tion. 

With regard to the pregnant question of 
the authority of the Gospels as sources of 
history, M. Renan holds that although to 
some extent legendary in their character, 
they possess a high value, as carrying us 
back to the half century following the 
death of Jesus, and in two casés to eye- 





* This review is taken from a Northern 
paper. The great interest felt by the 
religious world in regard to the work re- 
viewed, must be our apelogy for copying 
from such a publication. 
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witnesses of his acts. 


The gospel of par 
is a regular composition, founded on previ- 
ous documents, written entirely by the 
same hand and of the most perfect unity. 
Its author was undoubtedly the same as 
the author of the Book of Acts, and if not 
Luke himself, as is probable from internal 
evidence, was a man of the second apos- 
tolic generation, and not a subsequent 
second-hand compiler. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark co 
not show the same stamp of individuality. 
They are impersonal in their composition, 
with no trace of their individual authors. 
it is certain that they were anterior to the 
Gospel of Luke, and of a much less ad- 
vanced character as compilations. Most 
probably we have neither the original 
works of Matthew, nor of Mark, but the 
first two Gospels are arrangements in 
which it has been attempted to supply the 
defects in one text by another. Each com- 
piler wished to possess a complete copy. 
The one who had only the diseourses in 
his copy, desired to have the narratives, 
and the reverse. The Gospel of Matthew 
has incorporated nearly all the anecdotes 
of Mark, while the Gospel of Mark con-, 
tains a multitude of traits which are de- 
rived from the notices of Matthew. Each, 
moreover, drew largely from the extant 
traditions concerning the life of Jesus, 
which were so far from having been ex- 
hausted by the Gospels that the Acts of the 
Apostles and the writings of the earliest 
Fathers, contain many sayings of Jesus 
which appear authentic, and which are 
not found in either of the four Gospels that 
we possess. , 

The Gospel of John, according to M. 
Renan, presents questions of more difficult 
solution. How is it that by the side of 
definite details, which savor so strongly of 
an eye-witness, we find discourses so to- 
tally different from those of Matthew? 
The general plan of the life of Jesus ap- 
pears much more consistent and satisfae- 
tory than that of the first three Gospels ; 
but there are passages in which we perceive 
a dogmatie interest peculiar to the com- 
piler’s ideas entirely foreign to Jesus, and 
even symptoms of a personal and sectarian 
influence. Was it indeed John, the son of 


not a single mention is made in the fourth 
Gospel—who was able to write in Greek 
those abstract metaphysical discourses, to 
which neither the other Gospels, nor the 
Talmud, present any paraliel? “Ali this,” 
says M. Renan, “is weighty, and for my- 
self I dare not positively believe that the 
fourth Gospel was written entirely by the 
pen of a former fisherman of Gallilee.” 
But it cannot justly be doubted that it was 
written at least before the first century, 
and proceeded from the great school of 
Asia Minor, which held to John, nor that 
its version of the life ‘of the Master is 
worthy of high consideration and often of 
preference. In fact, many things in this 
Gospel connot be explained on the suppo- 
sition that it is only a theological disqui- 
sition without historical value; but, on the 
contrary, are perfectly comprehensible, if 
we see in them, according to the traditions, 
the recolleetions of an old man, sometimes 
of marvelous freshness, sometimes having 
suffered strange mutations. 

Upon the whole, M. Renan accepts the 
four canonieal Gospels as authentic. In 
his opinion they all date back to the first 
century; they are, in substance, written by 
the authors whose names they bear; but 
are of very unequal value as materials for 
history. Matthew clearly deserves un- 
limited confidence as regards the dis- 
courses; he gives actual notes from a clear 
and vivid memory of the teaching of 
Jesus. The narrative portions grouped in 
the first Gospsl around this primitive centre 
have not the same authority. They con- 
tain many legends of a rather flimsy tex- 
ture, which sprang from the piety of the 
seeond Chistian generation. The Gospel 
ot Mark is much firmer, more precise, and 
less burdened with fables of later origin. 
Of the first three Gospels, this ie the oldest, 
the most original, and with the fewest sub- 
sequent additions. The material details in 
Mark have a precision which we seek in 
vain in the other evangelists. He is full 
of minute observations, coming without 
any doubt from an eye-witness, perhaps, 
the apostle Peter himself. As to the work 
of Luke, it has evidently less histori- 
cal value, It is a second-hand docu- 
ment, presenting the sayings of Jesus 
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and not without instances of inaccuracy 
and exaggeration. As between the first 
three Gospels and that of John, M. Renan 
does not hesitate to give the preference 
to the former. 

The historical value which he ascribes 
to the Gospels, is stated with more than 
his ususl precision.” He regards them not 
as biographies after the manner of Sueto- 
nius, nor fictitious legends like those of 
Philostratus, but as legendary biographies. 
They may be compared with the legends 
of the Saints, the lives of Plotinus, Proclus, 
Isidore, and other works of the same kind 
in which historic truth and the intention 
of presenting models of virtue are coin- 
bined in different degrees. Like all popu- 
jar compositions, they are necessarily inex- 
act. Suppose that ten or twelve years ago, 
three or four old soldiers of the empire had 
each sat down to write the life of Napoleon 
from memory, it is clear that their rela- 
tions would present numerous errors and 
great discrepancies. But the character of 
the hero, the impression which he made 
upon those about him, would be presented 
with a great degree of truth ir these inarti- 
ficial narratives. In this respect, such 
popular histories are better than a formal, 
official history. The same thing may be 
said of the Gospels. Intent solely on 
placing im prominent view the excellence 
of the Master, his miracles and his teach- 
ings, the evangelists exhibit the most entire 
indifference to everything which is not the 
very spirit of Jesus. Contradictions as to 
times, places, persons, were regarded as 
insignificant; for the more firmly they 
ascribed a high degree of inspiration to 
the word of Jesus, the further were they 
from conceding this inspiration to the nar- 
yators. They regarded themselves only as 
simple scribes, and were inten: but upon 
one thing—to omit nothing that they knew. 

With this view of the Gospel history, M. 
Renan proceeds to construct the biography 
of Jesus, seizing every hint that can throw 
light on his eharacter and purposes, placing 
his human relations in the foreground of 
the portraiture, but evidently aiming at 
picturesque effect fully as much as at his- 
torical truth. A few passages will afford 
2 suiliciently correct idea of his mode of 
treatment and illustration. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


He came from the ranks of the people. 
His father Joseph and his mother Mary 
were in moderate circumstances, artisans, 
living by their toil, in this condition, so 
common in the East, which is neither ease 
ner want. The extreme simplicity of life 
in such countries, by removing the demand 
for comfort, rer.ders the privilege of rich 
almost useless, and makes all voluntarily 
poor. On the other hand, the total lack of 
tastes for the arts, and for what contributes 
to the elegance of material life, gives to 
the houses of those who lack for nothing 
an appearance of privation. With the ex- 
ception of something sordid and repulsive, 
which Islamism carries with it everywhere, 
the town of Nazareth, in the time of Jesus, 
did not, perhaps, differ much from what it 
is to-day. We see the streets in which he 
played when a child, in these stony paths 
or these little squares which separate the 
dwellings. The house of Joseph, without 
doubt, closely resembled those poor shops, 
lighted by the door, serving at once for the 
work-bench, as kitchen and as bedroom, 
having for furniture a mat, some cushions 
on the ground, one or two earthen vessels, 
and a painted chest. 


NAZARETH. 


Nazareth was a little town, situated ina 
fold of land broadly open at the summit 
of the group of mountains which closes 
on the north the plain of Esdraelon. The 
population is now from three to four thou- 
sand, and it cannot have varied very much. 
It is quite cold in winter, and the climate 
is very healthy. The town, like all the 
Jewish villages of the time, was a mass of 
dwellings built without pretensions to 
style, and must have presented that poor 
and uninteresting appearance which its 
offered by villages in Semitic countries. 
The houses, from all that appears, did no; 
differ much from those cubes of stone 
without interior or exterior elegance, which, 
new cover the richest portion of the Le- 
banon, and which, in the midst of vines 
and fig-trees, are nevertheless very pleas- 
ant. The environs, moreover, are charm- 
ing, and no place in the world was so well 
adapted to dreams of absolute happiness. 
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Even in our days, Nazareth is a delightful 
sojourn, the only place, perhaps, in Pales- 
line, where the soul feels a little relieved 
of the burden which weighs upon it in the 
midst of this unequgled desolation. The 
people are friendly and good-natured ; the 
gardens are fresh and green. Antoninus 
Martyr, at the end of the sixth century, 
draws an enchanting picture of the fertil- 
ity of the environs, which he compares to 
paradise. Some valleys on the western 
side fully justify his description. The 
fountain, about which the life and gayety 
of the little town formerly centered, has 
been destroyed ; its broken channels now 
give but a turbid water. But the beauty 
of the women who gather there at night, 
this beauty which was already re- 
marked in the sixth century, anc in 
which was seen the gift of the Virgin 
Mary, has been surprisingly well pre- 
served. It is the Syrian type, in all its 
languishing grace. There is no doubt that 
Mary was there nearly every day and took 
her place, with her urn upon her shoulder: 
in the same line with her unremembered 
countrywomen. Antoninus Martyr remarks 
that the Jewish women elsewhere disdain- 
ful to Christians, are here full of affability. 
Even at this day, religious animosities are 
less intense at Nazareth than elsewhere. 


JESUS IN GALILBE. 


Five little cities, of which men wi! 
speak forever, as much as of Rome or 
Athens, were, in the time of Jesus, scat- 
tered over the space which extends from 
the village of Medjdel to Tell-Hum. Of 
these five villages, Magdala, Dalmanutha, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin, the first 
only can now be identified with certainty. 
The wretched village of Medjdel doubt- 
less preserves the name and the place of 
the little market town which gave to Jesus 
his most faithful friend. Dalmanutha was 
probably near by. It is not impossible 
that Chorazin was a little inland to the 
north. As to Bethsaida and Capernaum, 
it is in truth entirely by conjecture, that 
they are located at Tell-Hum; at Ain-et- 
Tin, at Khan-Minyeh, at Ain-Medawara. 
It would seem that in topography, as in 
history, there has been a profound design 
to conceal the traces of the great founder. 


It is doubtful whether we shall ever suc- 
ceed, amid this complete devastation, in 
identifying the places to which humanity 
would fain come to kiss the imprints of his 
feet. 

The lake, the horizon, the shrubs, the 
flowers, these are all that remain of the 
little region of ‘eight or ten miles in which 
Jesus founded his divine work. The trees 
have totally disappeared. In this country, 
where :he vegetation was formerly so bril- 
liant that Josephus saw in it a sort of mir- 
acle,—nature, according to him, being 
pleased to collect here, side by side, the 
plants of the cold latitudes, the produc- 
tions of the torrid zones, and the trees of 
the temperate climes, burdened all the 
year with flowers and fruit—in this coun- 
try, I say, the traveller now calcniates a 
day in advance the spot in which he may 
find on the morrow a little shade for his 
repast. The lake has become deserted. A 
single bark, in the most miserable condi- 
tion, ploughs to-day these waves once so rich 
in life and joy. The beach, compSsed of 
rocks or of pebbles, is almost that of a lit- 
tle sea, not that of a pond, like the shore 
of Lake Huleh. It is clean, neat, without 
mud, always beaten at the same level by 
the slight movement of the waves. Little 
promontories, covered with oleanders, tam- 
arind trees, and the prickly caper, com- 
plete the outline. At two places especial- 
ly, at the egress of the Jordan, near Tari- 
cheea and at the border of the plain of Ge- 
nesaret, there are intoxicating parterres, 
where the waves die away amid clumps 
of grass and flowers. The brook of Ain- 
Tabiga forms a little estuary full of pretty 
shell-fish. Clouds of swimming birds 
cover the lake. The horizon is sparkling 
with light. The water, of a celestial 
azure, deeply encased between frowning 
rocks, seems, when viewed from the sum- 
mit of the mountains of Safed, to be in the 
bottom of a cup of gold. To the north, 
the snowy ravines of Hermon stand out in 
white lines against the sky; on the east, 
the high undulating plains of the Gauloni- 
tis and of Permwa, completely arid, and 
clothed by the sun in a species of velvety 
atmosphere, form a continuous mountain 
range, or rather a long, elevated terrace, 
which, from Cesarea Philippi, trends in- 





definitely towards the south. 
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The heat upon the borders is now very 
oppressive. The lake occupies a depres- 
sion of six hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and thus shares the 
torrid conditions of the Dead Sea. An 
abundant vegetation formerly tempered 
these excessive heats ; it is difficult to com- 
prehend that such an even as the whole 
basin of the lake now is, from the month 
of May, was ever the scene of such extra- 
ordinary activity. Josephus, moreover, 
considers the country very temperate. 
Doubtless there has been here, as in the 
Roman campagna, some change of cli- 
mate, brought about by higtorical causes. 
It is Islamism, especially the Moslem re- 
action against the crusades, which has 


blasted, like a sirocco of death, the region 


favored of Jesus. The beautiful Jand of 
Genesaret did not suspect that beneath 
the brow of this peaceful wayfarer her 
destinies were swaying. A dangerous 
compatriot, Jesus was fatal to the country 
which had the perilous honor of producing 
him. @ecome to all an object of love or 
hate, envied by two rival fanaticisms, 
Galilee as the price of its glory, was to be 
changed into a desert. But who would 
say that Jesus had been happier had he 
lived to the full age of man, obscure in 
his native village? And who would think 
of these ingrate Nazarines, if, at the risk 
of compromising the future of their little 
town, one of them had not recognized his 
Father, and proclaimed himself thie son of 
God ? 


JEBUS AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Like all great men, Jesus had sympathy 
with the people, and felt himself at home 
with them. The Gospel was made, in his 
idea, for the poor; it is to them that he 
brings the good news of salvation. All 
the outcasts of orthodox Judaism were his 
favorites. Loye of the people, pity for 
their weakness, the sentiment of the dem- 
ecratic chief, who feels living in him the 
spirit of the multitude, and recognizes 
himself as its natural interpreter, con- 
stantly bursts forth in his acts and his dis- 
courses. 

The chosen band presented, indeed, a 
very motley character, at which the ortho- 
dox must have been greatly astonished. 





It numbered in its -bosom people with 
whom a Jew of self-respect would not as- 
sociate. Perhaps Jesus found in this un- 
conventional society more distinction and 
more heart than in a pedantic, formal re- 
spectability, proud of its seeming morality. 
The Pharisees, exaggerating the Mosaic 
rules, came to think themselves polluted 
by contact with people less rigid than 
they; they reached in their meals almost 
the puerile distinctions of caste in India. 
Despising these miserable aberrations of 
religious sentiment, Jesus loved to dine 
with those who were its victims; they 
saw beside him persons who were said to 
lead an evil life, perhaps, it is true, for this 
cause only, that they did not share in the 
follies of the pretended devotees. The 
Pharisees and doctors cried out at the 
scandal. “Behold,” said they, “with what 
manner ef men he eats?” Jesus made, 
then, keen responses, which exasperated 
the hypocrites: “The whole need not a 
physician ;” or again: “ The shepherd who 
hath lost one sheep out of an hundred, 
leaves the ninety and nine to go after that 
which is lost, and, when he hath found it, 
he bringeth it home upon his shoulders re- 
joicing ;” or again: “The son of man is 
come to save that which was lo3t;” or 
again: “Iam nowome to call the righte- 
ous, but sinners;” finally, that delightful 
parable of the prodigal son, in which he 
who has fallen is presented as having a 
sort of privilege of love over the one who 
has always been righteous. Women, weak 
or guilty, surprised byso much charm, and 
tasting for the first time the alluring con- 
tact of virtue, freely approach him. They 
were astonished that he did not repulse 
them. “Oh,” said the Puritans, “this man 
is. no prophet; for if he were, he would 
perceive that the woman who is touching 
him is a sinner.” Jesus answered by the 
parable of a creditor who forgave his 
debtors unequal debts, and he feared not 
to prefer the lot of him to whom the 
largest debt was forgiven. He measured 
souls only by their love. Women, with 
hearts full of tears and disposed by their 
faults to feelings of humility, were nearet 
his kingdom than commonplace natures, 
in whom it is often little merit not to have 
fallen. It is easy to conceive, on the other 
hand, that these tender souls, finding in 
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their conversion to the sect, a ready means 
of reinstatement, became passionately at- 
tached to him. 

Far from seeking to check the murmurs 
which his contempt for the social suscep- 
* tibilities of the times aroused, he seemed 
to take pleasure in exciting them. Never 
did any one avow more haughtily that 
disdain of the “world” which is the con- 
dition of great achievements and of great 
originality. He pardoned the rich man 
only when, by reason of some prejudice, 
the rich man was hated by society. He 
loftily preferred people of equivocal life 
and of little consideration to the orthodox 
magnates. “The publicans and the har- 
lots,” said he to them, “go into the king- 
dom of God before you. John came; the 
publicans and the harlots believed him; 
and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not 
afterward, that ye might believe him.” 
We can understand how cutting must have 
been the reproach of not having fellowed 
the example of women of pleasure, to 
people making a profession of gravity and 
rigid morality. 

He had no external affectation nor show 
of austerity. He did not shun pleasure ; 
he went gladly to marriage festivals. One 
of his miracles was performed to enliven 
village wedding. These marriage parties 
in the East are held in the evening. Each 
one carries a lamp; the lights dancing to 
and fro produce a very pleasing effect 
Jesus loved this gay and animated spec- 
tacle, and drew from it some of his para- 
bles. When such conduct was compared 
to that of Jolin the Baptist, it seemed scan- 
dalous. One day, when the disciples of 
John and the Pharisees were observing a 
fast: “Why,” he was asked, “do the dis- 
ciples of John and the Pharisees fast and 
pray, but thine eat and drink?’ “Suffer 
them,” said Jesus; “can ye make the 
groomsmen fast, while the bridegroom is 
with them? The days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them; then they shall fast.” His gentle 
gayety was constaatly expressing itself by 
lively reflections and kindly pleasantries. 
“ Whereunto,” said he, “ shall I liken this 
generation? and to what are they like? 
They are like unto children sitting in the 
market-place, and calling ene to another, 


We have piped unto you, 
And ye have not danced; 
We have mourned unto you, 
And ye have not wept. 


John came, neither eating nor drinking ; 

and ye say: He is a mad man. The son 

of man is ccme eating and drinking; and 

ye say: Behold a gluttonous man anda 

wine bibber, anda friend of publicans and 

sinners. But wisdom is justified of all her 

works.” 

Thus he traversed Galilee in the midst 

ofa perpetual holiday. He rode upona 

mule, an animal in the East so sure and 

good. whose large black eye, shaded with 

long lashes, is full of gentleness. His dis- 
ciples sometimes displayed a rustic pomp 

at the expense of their garments, which 
took the place of carpets. They put these 
upon the mule which bore him, or spread 
them upon the ground in his path. When 
he alighted at a house, it was rejoicing and 
a benediction. He stopped in the market- 
towns and at the great farm-houses, where 
he received an assiduous hospitality. In 
the East, the house at which a stranger 
stops becomes at once a public place. The 
whole village assembles there; the chil- 
dren invade it; the servants drive them 
away; they return continually. Jesus 
could not permit any to treat these artless 
auditors harshly; he called them to him 
and embraced them. Mothers, encouraged 
by such a reception, brought him their 
nurselings that he might touch them. Wo- 
men came to pour oil upon his head and 
perfumes upon his feet. His disciples. re- 
pulsed them at times as importunate ; but 
Jesus, who loved old customs and all that 
indicates simplicity of heart, repaired the 
evil done by his too zealous friends. He 
protected those who desired to honor him. 
So the children and the women adored him. 
The reproach of alienating from their fa- 
milies these delicate beings, always easily 
charmed away, was ove of those oftenest 
made by his enemies. 

The infant religion was thus in many re- 
spects a movement of women and chil- 
dren. These last formed about Jesus, as 
it were, a young guard in the inauguration 
of his innocent royalty, and bestgwed little 
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much pleased, calling him “son of David,” 
crying Hosanna, and bearing palms around 
him. Jesus, like Savonarola, used them 
perhaps as instruments for pious missions; 
he was pleased to see these young apostles, 
who did not compromise him, rushing in 
advance, and bestowing titles upon him 
which he dared not take himself. He did 
net check them, and when asked if he 
heard, he responded evasively that the 
praise which falls from young lips is the 
most pleasing to God. 

He lost no occasion to repeat that the 
little ones are sacred beings, that the king- 
dom of God belongs to the little children, 
that it is necessary to become a little child 
in order to enter it, that it must be received 
as a little child, that the Heavenly Father 
hides his secrets from the wise and reveals 
them unto babes. To him, the idea of his 
disciples is confounded with that of little 
children. One day, when they had among 
themselves one of those disputes concern- 
ing precedence, which were not rare, Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the midst 
of them, and said, “ Behold, the greatest ; 
whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It was childhood, indeed, in its divine 
spontaneity, in its innocent sparkles of joy, 
which was taking possession of the earth. 
All believed at every moment that the 
kingdom so intensely longed for was on the 
point of appearing. Each saw himself al- 
ready seated upon a throne beside the mas- 
ter. They distributed the places; they 
sought to compute the day. It was called 
the “Good News; the doctrine had no 
other name. An old word, “ paradise,” 
which the Hebrew, like all the tongues of 
the East, had borrowed from the Persian, 
and which originally designated the parks 
of the Achwmenides, summed up the 
dreams of all: a delightful garden, in 
which they should continue forever the en- 
chanting life that they were leading here 
below. How long did this intoxication en- 
dure? We know not. None,.during this 
wonderful advent, measured time any more 
than we measure a dream. Duration was 
suspended ; a week was as a century. But 
whether jgfilled years or months, the dream 
was so béautiful that humanity has since 





lived by it, and it is our consolation yet to 
welcome its diminishing perfume. Never 
did so much joy swell the breast of man. 
For a moment, in this effort, the most vig- 
orous which it has ever made to raise itself 
above its planet, humanity forgot the lead- 
en weight which fastens it to earth, and 
the woes of life here below. Blessed was 
he who could see with his eyes this divine 
outburst, and share, were it only for a day, 
this peerless illusion! But more blessed 
still would Jesus tell us, he who disen- 
thralled from all illusions, shall reproduce 
in himself the heavenly advent, and, with 
no millenium dream, with no chimerical 
paradise, with no signs in the heavens, by 
the righteousness of his will and the poesy 
of his soul, shall create anew in his heart 
the true kingdom of God! 


THE DEATH OF JESUS. ° 


Although the real motive of the execu- 
tion of Jesus was wholly religious, his ene- 
mies succeeded, at the prtorium, in pre- 
senting him as guilty of treason; they 
would not have obtained from the skepti- 
cal pilate a condemnation for the cause of 
heterodoxy. Following out this idea, the 
priests, through the multitude, demanded 
the execution ef Jesus by the cross. Cru- 
cifixion was not of Jewish origin; had the 
condemnation of Jesus been purely Mosa- 
ic, he would have been stoned. The cress 
was a Roman punishment, reserved for 
slaves and those cases it was desired to 
add to death the aggravation of ignominy. 
In applying it to Jesus, he was treated like 
highway robbers, brigands, bandits or those 
enemies of an inferior class to whom the 
Romans did not acord the honor of death 


by the sword. It was the chimerical 


“King of the Jews,’ not the heterodox 
dogmatist, who was punished. In conse- 
quence. of the same idea, the execution 
was of necessity abandoned to the Romans. 
We know that, among the Romans, sol- 
diers, slaughter being their occupation, 
performed the office of executioners. Jesus 
was therefore delivered to a cohort of aux- 
ililiary troops, and all the horror of the tor- 
tures introducec by the cruel customs of 
the new conquerors was unfolded before 
him. It was about noon. He was dressed 
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in his clothes which they had taken off to 
patade him before the people, and as the 
cehort had already in reserve two thieves 
to be executed, they,put the three prisoners 
together, and the cortege took up its march 
for the place of execution, 

This place was a spot called Golgotha, 
situated outside of Jerusalem, but near the 
walls of the city. The name Golgotha sig- 
nifies skull; it corresponds, it seems, to 
our word Chaumont [Baldmount] and pro- 
bably designates a smooth hill, having the 
form of 4 bald skyll.. We know not with 
eXactitude the situation of this hill. It was 
surely to the north or northwest ofthe city, 
in the high rolling plain which is bounded 
by the walls and the two valleys of Cedron 
and Hinnom, a miserable region, made 
still more melancholy by the disagreeable 
incidents of its proximity to a great city. 
It is difficult to place Golgotha on the pre- 
cise spot where, since Constantine, all 
Christendom has revered it. This spot is 
too near the interior of the city, and we are 
inclined to believe that in the time of Jesus 
it was comprised in the circuit of the 
walls. 

He who was condemned to crucifixion 
had himself to bear the instrument of his 
torture. But Jesus, weaker than his two 
companions, could not bear his. The squad 
meta certain Simon of Cyrene, who was 
returning from the country, and the sol- 
diers, with the rough procedure of a for- 
eign garrison, forced him to bear the fatal 
tree. Perhaps they exercised in this a re- 
cognised right of impressment, Romans 
not being able to cumber themselves with 
the infamous wood. It seems that after- 
ward Simon belonged to the Christian 
community. His two sons, Alexander and 
Rufus, were well known in it? He related 


perhaps more than one circumstance which 
he had witnessed. No disciple was at this 


time near Jesus. 


They finally reached the place of excue 
tion. According to Jewish usage, the vic- 
tims were offered a highly spiced wine, 
an intoxicating drink, which from a senti- 
ment of pity was given to the sufferer to 
stupify him. It seems that the women of 
Jerusalem themselves often brought to the 
unfortunates who were led out to torture 
this wine of the dying; when none of 


them came it was bought at the expense 
of the public treasury. Jesus, after having 
touched the cup to his lips, refused to 
drink. This sad solace of common crimi- 
nals was unsuited to his lofty nature He 
preferred to get out of life with his mind 
perfectly unclouded, and to await with 
full consciousness the death which he had 
wished and invoked. He was then de- 
spoiled of his garments and fastened to 
the cross. The cross was composed of 
two beams attached in the form of a T. It 
was quite low, so low that the feet of the 
victim almost touched the ground. The 
cross was first set up,then the prisoner 
was fastened to it by driving nails through 
his hands; the feet were often nailed, 
sometimes merely tied with cords. A bil- 
let of wood, a sort of arm, was fastened to 
the stem of the cross, toward tLe middle, 
and passed between the legs of the victim, 
who rested upon it. Without this the hands 
would have been torn and the body would 
have sunk down. At other times, a hori- 
zontal tablet was fixed at the height of the 
feet and sustained them. 

Jesus tasted these horrors in all their 
atrocity. A burning thirst, one of the tor- 
tures of crucifixion, devoured him. He 
asked for drink. There was at hand a cup 
of the ordinary drink of the Roman sol- 
diers, a mixture of vinegar and water, 
called posca. Soldiers had to carry their 
posca with them in all their expeditions, 
among which executions were counted. A 
soldier dipped a sponge in this drink, put 
iton the end of a reed, and bore it to the 
lips of Jesus, who sucked it. Twothieves 
were executed on eitherside. The execu- 
tioners to whom were ordinarily abandon- 
ed the minor spoils (pannicularia) of crim- 
inals, drew lots for his garments, and, 
seated at the foot of the cross, guarded 
him. According to one tradition, Jesus 
pronounced the words, which were in his 
heart, if not upon his lips: “ Father, for- 
give them ; for they know not what they 
do.” 

An inscription, in accordance with the 
Roman cnstom, was attached to the top of 
the cross, bearing in three languages, He- 
brew, Greek and Latin: THE KING OF THB 
Jews. There was in this wording some- 
thing humiliating and opprobrious to the 
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nation. The numerous passers who read 
it were shocked by it. The priests sent 
word to Pilate that he ought to adopta 
wording which would imply only that 
Jesus said that he was king of the Jews. 
But Pilate, already disgusted with the case, 
refused to make any change in what was 
written. 

His disciples had fled. John neverthe- 
less declares that he was present and re- 
mained all the while standing at the foot 
of the cross. We can affirm with more 
certainty that the faithful woman of Gali- 
lee, who had followed Jesus to Jerusalem, 
and continued to serve him, did not aban- 
don him. Mary Cleophas, Mary Magda- 
lene, Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Salome, 
and others beside, stood at a distance and 
watched him. If we may believe John, 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was also at the 
foot of the cross, and Jesus, seeing his mo- 
ther and his beloved disciple together, said 
to.him : “ Behold thy mother,” and to her: 
* Behold thy son.” But we cannot under- 
stand how the synoptic evangelists, who 
mention the other women by name, should 
have omitted her whose presence was so 
striking a fact. Perhaps indeed the ex 
treme elevation of the character of Jesus 
does not rendersuch a personal tenderness 
probable, at the moment when, entirely 
absorbed in his work, he no longer existed 
save for humanity. 


Aside from this little group of women, 
who from afar comforted his eyes, Jesus 
had before him only:the spectacle of hu- 
man debasement or stupidity. The pass- 
ers insulted him. He heard about him 
vulgar raillery, and his death-cries of an- 
guish turned into hateful mockery. “ Ah! 
behold him,” said they, “he who called 
jiimself Son of God! Let his father come 
and deliver him, if he will have him.” 
“ He saved others,” it was muttered, “him- 
self he cannot save. If he be the King 
of Israel, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him!” “Ah,” said 
a third, “thou that destroyest the temple 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down.” Some, partially aware 
of his apocalyptic ideas, thought they 
heard him call Elias, and said: “ Let us 
see whether Elias will come to take him 


| 


crucified beside him also reviled him. The 
sky was dark; the earth,.as in all the en- 
virons of Jerusalem, dry and melancholy. 
Fora moment, according to some accounts, 
his heart failed him; a cloud concealed 
the face of his Father; he endured an 
agony of despair, a thousand times more 
excruciating than all his tortures. Hesaw 
nothing but the ingratitude of man; per- 
haps he repented having suffered for a vile 
race, and he cried out: ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou fersaken me?’ But his di- 
vine instinct resumed its sway. In pro- 
portion as the life of his body was extin- 
guished, his sou! became serene and grad- 
ually returned to its celestial source. He 
regained the consciousness of his mission; 
he saw in his death the salvation of the 
world ; he lost sight of the hideous spec- 
tacle exhibited at his feet, and, thoroughly 
made one with his Father, he commenced 
upon the cross the divine life which he 
was to lead in the heart of humanity for 
infinite ages. 

The peculiar atrocity of crucifixion was 
that-a man might live three or four days 
in this horrible condition upon the scene 
of anguish. The hemorrhage of the hands 
very soon ceased and was not mortal. The 
true cause of death was the unnatural po- 
sition of the body, which induced a hide- 
ous disturbance in the circulacion, fearful 
pains in the head and heart, and finally 
rigidity of the limbs. Men of strong con- 
stitutions died only of hunger. The prin- 
cipal idea of this cruel punisliment was not 
to kill the criminal directly by absolute 
lesions, but to expose the slave, nailed by 
the hands of which he had not known how 
to make proper use, and let him rot upon 
the tree. The delicate organization of Je- 
sus preserved him from this slow agony. 
Everything leads to the belief that the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, produced at the end 
of three hours, immediate death. <A few 
moments before, he rendered up his soul, 
his voice was still strong. Suddenly he 
uttered a terrible ery, in which some heard: 
“©, Father, into thy hands [ commend my 
spirit!” and which others, more attentive 
to the prophecies, rendered by these words: 
“ All things areaccomplished!” His head 
fell upon his breast, and he expired. 





down.” Itappears that the twe thieves| 


Repose now in thy glory, noble founder. 
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‘Thy work is finished ; thy divinity is ni 


tablished. Fear no more to see the edifice 
of thy labors fail by any fault. Hence- 
forth, beyond the reach of frailty, thou 
shalt witness from the heights of divine 
peace the infinite results of thy acts. At 
the price of a few hours of suffering, which 
did not even reach thy grand soul, thou 





hast brought the most complete immortali- 


count of the portion of history which it 
undertakes to explain, its want of success 
is no less eminent than the boldness of its 
attempt. 


ne (At SSO Ae ree — 
ELLA NOCARE. 


ty. For thousands of years, the world will (Fair Ella Nocare—bright Ella Nocare, 


depend on thee! Banner of our contests, 
thou shale be the standard about which the 
hottest battle will be given. A thousand 
times more alive, a thousand times more 
beloved, since thy death than during thy 
passage here below, thou shalt become the 
corner-stone of humanity so entirely, that 
to bear thy name from this world would be 
to_rend it to its foundations. Between thee 
and God, there will no longer be uny dis- 
tinction. Complete conqueror of death, 
take possession of thy kingdom, whither 
shall follow thee, by the royal road which 
thou hast traced, ages of worshippers. 
Such is the dramatic manner in which 
the events ef the Gospel narratives are set 
forth by the lively, imaginative, and not 
over-scrupulous French artist. The peru- 
sal of his book will probably give satisfac- 
tion to but a limited circle of readers. As 
a picture of oriental life and manners, it 
leaves a vivid, and we presume, a not in- 
accurate impression on the mind, and may 
serve to present the external environment 
of the personages described in the New 
Testament in a familiar and natural light. 
The style of the volume, in spite of its nu- 
merous inconsequences, is not without a 
certain enticing charm. Its sweet and 
tender words often linger in the ear, like 
the remembrance of some delicious melo- 
dy. The author writes in a tone of evi- 
dent sincerity and frankness; even his 
most fanciful conjectures are urged with a 
native simplicity that creates a preposses- 
sion in his favor; but he has only a slight 
perception of the laws of historical per- 
spective, and reasons with more beauty of 
illustration than force of argument. His 
work may furnish significant and valuable 
suggestions to the sagacious reader; it may 
throw fresh light on a few isolated inci- 
dents in the sacred narratives; but asa 





complete, connected, and consistent ac- 


Was born of a wealthy sire, « 

You may know it by her haughty air, 
And her eyes of scornful fire; 

She wedded at twenty a wealthy fool, 
Her senior in years, not brains; 

Two years he’s worn the yoke of her rule, 
Anc the bells of an ass, for his pains. 


Fair Ella Nocare—bright Ella Nocare— 
When the tocsin of war was heard, 
Her womanly heart, as soft as air, 
By the patriot flame was stirred ; 
“Go forth, dear husband,” said Ella Nocare, 
“ Leave our household burdens to me, 
Go forth and fight in this holy war, © 
Till the land 13 great and free.” 


Her Edward went forth, he left his bride, 
He sought the dastardly foe, 

To protect his wife, to please her pride, 
He laid the invaders low. 

Now Ella, at home, she flirts and flaunts, 
With officers young and gay, 

Forgetting her warrior-husband’s wants, 
She squanders his means away. 


What though the waves of the currency 
And traffic, ran mountain high, 

She buys rich silks, and her jewelry 
And pearls, with Paris vie. 

Ob, Edward, tis well if you fall in fight, 
And never see again your home, 

Lest a sorrowful knowledge fling its blight 
O’er your mind, and ence more you roam. 


For curst above all others are those 
Whom a false woman’s witcheries bird, 
When the fact, like a baleful spectre, throws 
Its horror o’er their mind. 
Better your foolish head were rent 
By a Soul-Expressing shell, 
Than late your bargain you repent, 
And dwell in an earthly Hell. 


Dies. 
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EVELYN LOCHOVEL. 
BY ANDERSON. 


Author of “ Boarding an Engineer,” Pas- 
sion and Principle,” §c. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BOAT LANDS SAFELY. 


Jove fas squeezed the clouds dry at 
last—they are breaking and drifting away. 
A struggling ray of sunlight falls slanting- 
ly on the stems of the great oaks that skirt 
the river bank, giving them a frosty, spec- 
tral appearance. There is even a little 
pattern of bluein the heavens, not enough, 
though, for a pair of breeches even for the 
most unnaturally abbreviated Dutchman, 
yet quite sufficient to clear the clouds of 
discontent from the brows of anxious 
farmers, who have no sort of confidence 


in the ability of a Higher Power to manage | 


the elementary water-works. They are 
wretched in heavy rains, for fear the wa- 
ter will not hold out for the growing crops; 
and there is no comfort in dry seasons, for 
the miserable anticipation of a sluice— 
just at the wrong moment. It is only early 
in November yet, and rain enough has 
fallen for mid-winter. No wonder they 
talk of a drought next August! 


The rapid mountain stream, which 
usually flows so clear and limpid, is 
muddiec and swollen, and dashes its yel- 
low waters high upon the tall grey rock 
which contracts its width, but the unyield- 
ing rock frowns dowr upon the turbulent 
river, and stands unmoved by its puny 
wrath—and will so stand, perhaps for cen- 
turies after the fretted waters have found 
a grave in the ocean, and been forgotten. 
Not so with that tiny ferry boat, which 
strives so hard to hold its course against 
the tide. It dips first on this side, then on 
that, and now and then is sent headlong 
out of its course by the heavy drift wood 
which floats down on the swollen stream. 

The boat brings the mail, and two pas- 
sengers from the old yellow bodied coach, 
which has just driven up on the opposite 
side of the river. 


The ferryman announces reluctantly 
endugh, when called out from his hut, and 


the loquacious coachman urges the impro- 
priety of their trying the passage. He 
offered the passengers a night’s lodging in 
his old coach, and even the surly ferryman 
muttered something of a spare bed in his 
loft, sooner than risk it. Colonel Rixey 
would hear of no denial—he insisted on 
being ferried across to the village. He 
rated the boatman for cowardice, and 
hooted at the idea of danger. The Colonel 
was not the sort of person to suppose he 
could be drowned in a stream he had 
crossed almost every week of his life, and 
in sight of home—-the very place where 
he was born and bred! Pushing the fer- 
ryman on before him, he stepped into the 
boat, and beckoned his companion to fol- 
low. The other passenger had seemed 
perfectly indifferent as to the result of the 
discussion during its progress, but now it 
was decided, he followed unhesitatingly, 
and prepared at once to aid the boatman 
in his difficult task. The coachman, too, 
'was invited to lend his assistance, but 
glancing apprehensively towards the 
stream, he politely declined. Never hav- 
ing received a nautical education, he nat- 
urally felt some timidity about experi- 
menting upon such uncertain waters. He 
clung more affectionately to his coach, and 
perhaps appreciated for the first time the 
advantage of being proprietor of a land- 
craft. He gave them a great deal of good 
advice, though, and made a great many 
evil propbecies, as he turned up his black 
bottle, and blew his freezing fingers apolo- 
getically. He leaned against his coach, 
and watched their course across the 
stream, and every time the boat dipped, or 
reeled, he shouted after them: “I knowed 
it Youll be drownded”—which, of 
course, was not cheering. 


They surmounted all difficulties, though, 
and, in spite of the coachman’s ominous 
croaking, reached safely the opposite bank. 
Colonel Rixey stepped out with a long 
drawn sigh of relief, and at once proceed- 
ed up the street. His companion paused 
a moment on the bank, and gazed medita- 
tively up and down the river, ere he fol- 
lowed the Colonel’s hasty footsteps. 


Charles Ruscal was a bachelor, there- 
fore he felt none of those delightful do- 
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his companion. There was no eager face 
watching for his coming, no cheerful voices 
to chirp a welcome around his hearth. 
Mrs. Cricket did all the chirping there, 
and doubtless her song was all the gayer 
for his absence. 

Charles was a strikingly handsome man 
ef five and thirty, with a figure which 
marked him as one of the best preserved 
copies of our great forefather, Adam. His 
hair was black, and betrayed a slight in- 
clination to curl; his brow broad and 
white, his eyes dark and expressive. 
Many a weil drilled soldier might have 
envied his. martial step and fine muscular 
developments, as he strode forward to 
overtake the Colonel. Walking side by 
side, they presented a laughable contrast 
in appearance for blood relations. The 
Colonel’s face was broad and florid, and 
constantly illuminated by a great smile, 
which radiated from his mouth like rays 
of light from the solar system. Even his 
wide open blue eyes were daneing with 
laughter, and his very hair seemed in a 
tickle, and curled close to his head, appa- 
rently on the same principle that a pig’s tail 
is crisped—that is, with amiability and good 
living. He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
but the muscular beauties of his person 
were entirely obscured by the more promi- 
nent fleshy developments. About the 
waistband, too, there were decided Fal- 
staffian propensities, though they were un- 
accompanied by any of that villainous 
shrinking of the calves of which old Sir 
John complained so bitterly. The Colonel 
and the world went well together; it was 
piain to see that they were on the best of 
terms. The Colonel shut his eyes on many 
of the world’s acts, written “against the 
law ” in the Decalogue, for which, in re- 
turn, he had the liberty of committing some 
little misdeeds not otherwise admissable. 
The world said, “ He’s a good fellow, and 
don’t mean any harm; let him alone. 
Mighty kind-hearted and generous; let 
him alone.” He and the world had been 
rubbing along together in this easy going 
fashion for above forty years; no wonder 
he was fat and jovial. He had an .bun- 
dance of friends, an abundance of money, 
and a handsome, amiable wife; he would 


have been a Cassius indeed could he have 
been lean under such circumstances. 


Vout. XXXVIII—4 





Mrs. Rixey’s cosey chamber was quite 
an agreeable change to the traveler’s from 
the tossing boat and muddy street. The 
cheerful wood fire burned brightly on the 
clean hearth, throwing a glow across the 
room that contended for a place on the 
wall with the flickering ray of sunligh: 
which found its way through the heavily 
curtained, window. The warm light 
heightened ‘the glow of pleasure on the 
faces of the happy circle seated around. 
Mrs. Rixey was still quite rosy with the 
excitement of their arrival. She was a 
pretty blonde, and evidently regarded the 
Colonel as one of Nature’s best efforts in 
the way of aman. She was looking hap- 
py and miserable, alternately, now, for she 
was an apprehensive sort of woman, dnd 
was very uneasy about the dangers which 
they had passed. Charles Rusca! was 
giving an acceunt of their crossing the 
river, and she was suffering all the agony 
of a dozen upsets. She interspersed 
Charles’ remarks with many interjections 
of horror, and oceasionally laid her hand 
on the Colonel’s knee, to assure herself 
that he was actually there, in the Bodily 
presence, and not floating away in tha: 
horrid muddy stream. 


There was a little girl in the room, of 
about thirteen years—Col. Rixey’s daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. She was very 
fair, and there were bright red spots on 
her cheek, that looked pretty, but not 
healthy. Her hair was soft and silken, 
and little rings of curls broke out from its 
plaited length, and gathered around her 
childish face. She was half reclining on 
a high, old-fashioned sofa, which was 
drawn near the fire, and she was proppec! 
about with pillows like an invalid. Mrs. 
Rixey was constantly looking anxiously 
towards her, and asking her if she fel: 
comfortable in that position. 


There was a boy, too, sitting on a low 
stool by the sofa. He was in reundabouts, 
and in love—in love with the little girl 
who was a cripple. It was natural his 
latent manly sympathies should be aroused 
for one of the weaker sex when in dis- 
tress, and with young hearts sympathy 
soon runs tolove. He was not more than 
sixteen, but if men would tell the truth, 
some of the most desperate loving the 
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world has ever known has been done at! 


that age. That is the age when the male 
heart is disposed to rise up in one’s throat, 
especially when there is anything nice and 
tender to be said. In fac‘, it seems to have 
no fixed locality, for it is eternally bump- 
ing about from side to side, and quite 
knocks the spirit out of a fellow. It con- 
tinues to throb on occasions, in more ad- 
vanced years, but then it don’t presume to 
rise up and choke a man. 


Henry Colbeurn was Mrs. Rixey’s bro- 
ther, and was staying with her for the pur- 
pose of attending a good sehool in the 
village. Henry and Mattie were the only 
children in the house, and, of course, were 
very fond of each other, even before 
Henry had deterntined to marry her. | 
don’t think he ever expressed sych an in- 
tention, but he was none the less deter- 
mined, provided, certainly, that Mattie was 
all right on the subject. But she, with the 
inherent coquetry of her sey, had a way 
of not letting a man find ‘out everything at 
once, So Henry was kept in a state of 
gseat doubt and uncertainty, which was 
the groundwork of many jealousies and 
heart-burnings. Little Mattie knew, though, 
what she was about, for man is by nature 
a tyrant, and if a woman once allows him 
to know his power, the sceptre departs 
from her forever. 


With a deep drawn breath, Col. Rixey 
had thrown himself into an easy chair to 
rest after his walk. Having performed 
that feat to his satisfaction, he raised up, 
and drawing a letter from his pocket, said: 

“Eh! Mary, I forgot! Uere is a letter 
for you.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Rixey, opening 
the letter half eagerly, half reluctantly, she 
was always so afraid of bad news. But 
there was evidently no cause for alarm 
this time, for she had not read far before 
an expression of delight escaped her: 

“Dear me, Mr. Rixey!” she said, turn- 
ing to the Colonel, “ Evelyn Lochavel is 
ecoming!” 


“ Well, I am very glad to hear it,” re- 
plied the Colonel, subbing his knees with 
a gratified expression. “Very glad in- 
deed. I don’t know anybody I should be 
more pleased to see. She don’t say any 
thing about getting that teacher for Mat- 








tie?” he asked, in a tone of interest, az 
Mrs. Rixey finished reading the letter. 

“ Why, Mr. Rixey, she is coming to teach 
Mattie herself,’ she answered, nudging 
him reprovingly for not having understood 
that from her first remark. 

“ What?” cried the Colonel, starting up 
in his chair, “ Evelyn going to teach Mattie 
herself? Here, Mary, give me the letter, 
Jet me see it.” 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Rixey, in an ex- 
planatory tone, “she says if you will ac- 
cept her services, she will teach Mattie 
with pleasure.” ° 

‘Accept indeed!” cried the Colonel, 
taking the tiny. scented letter in his great 
fat hands. “Crossed, of course; I never 
‘aw # woman’s letter that wan’t. Con- 
found it, where dees it begin? Here, Mary, 
I can’t find it.” 

“Why Mr. Rixey,” she said, leaning 
over him, “don’t you see there where it 
begins, at‘ My Dear Mary.’” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Colonel, leaning back 
im his chair with an air of satisfaction. 
“Well. This is fortunate,” he-cried, rub- 
bing his hands together. “If ] had had the 
whole world to pick from I would have 
chosen her, for I believe she is the most 
accomplished woman I ever saw,” he con- 
tinued enthusiastically. “I never dreamed, 
though, of her teaching school: I wonder 
what is in the wind now? I tell you, 
Mattie, you are a fortunate girl to get her,” 
he said, smiling affectionately towards his 
daughter. “And, Charles,” he cried, turn- 
ing suddenly towards Mr. Ruscal, “ she is 
the very woman for you, man; the very 
woman! You know you were asking 
me only the other day to choose you a 
wife; I never should have hesitated if I 
had dreamed of Evelyn’s coming to our 
backwoods.” 

“The very thing I thought of as I read 
the detter,” cried Mrs. Rixey, eagerly; then, 
as if ashamed of betraying herself, she 
added, in a tone of indifference: “ But 
cousin Charles is so contrary; he would 
have been married long ago, only he 
thought othe: people wished it.” 

“ By George!” cried Charles, in a tone 
of surprise, “ who is this divinity, that is 
bringing down the house over my head? 
I don’t understand.” 
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“A friend of Mary’s,” explained the 
Colonel, “and one of the very nicest girls 
you ever saw. I tell you, Charles,” he 
continued seriously, “it would be the very 
best day’s work you ever did, if you could 
make that woman your wife.” : 

Charles’ face reddened a little as he 
asked with an air of interest, “ What are 
her attractions ?” 


Before the Colonel could enumerate 
them, Mrs. Rixey entered into a eulogy 
which left him nothing to add, save con- 
firmatory nods and ejaculations. At the 
close of her remarks he said: “ Yes, 
Charles, she is all this, and in addition, 
one of the most unpretending, sensible, 
strong-minded women you ever saw.” 


““Strong-minded!” cried Charles, hold- 
ing up his hands in mimic horror. “ De- 
liver me from a strong-minded woman.” 


9 


“Q [ den’t mean one of these fools 
‘ried the Colonel, impatiently, “ not one of 
these woman’s rights, breeches sort of wo- 
men, but a real good, sensible woman. 


“ Mary hasn’t mentioned all her charms 
at last,”’ continued the Colonel, smiling. 
‘She is to be immensely rich.” 

“ Isto be,” said Charlies, laughing. “From 
whence is the golden stream to flow ?” 

“A rich old bachelor cousin, who has 
adopted her, and of course will leave her 
all his fortune.” 

“Ah,” said Charles, with an incredulous 
expression, “I always thought these bache- 
ior legacies were very doubtful things. A 
man is liable to the mania matrimenial as 
long as he is above ground ; then, of course, 
your prodigy would be cut off with a shil- 
ling, cousin Mary.” 

“Well, if she was,” said Mrs. Rixey, in 
a conciliatory tone, for she really was 
afraid there was something wrong that 
way, from this sudden determination of 
Evelyn’s to teach. “Well, if she is, 
cousin Charles, it need not matter with 

you. I don’t think yon need anything 
more at the Willows.” 

“Yes,” answered Charies, in an argu- 
mentative tone,and with an amused ex- 
pression. “Yes, but when a man enters 
the lists, believing he will receive a prize, 
he don’t like to be disappointed. Now, if 
[I should take a fancy to this world’s won- 





der of yours, I shall want to know exactly 
what the consequences will be.” 

“There is one very prebable conse- 
quence,” said Mrs. Rigey, in a slightly irri- 
tated voice, “which you seem not to think 
of; Evelyn is quite indifferent to gentle- 
men generally, she may take no greater 
fancy to my plans than you seem to do.” 

The Colonel roared out in a great laugh, 
and Charles’ face crimsoned as he started 
up from his chair, and commenced a 
promenade up and down the floor. He 
was no coxcomb, and had only been jest- 
ing in his remarks, but he had not been 
used to indifference. If Mrs. Rixey had 
studied to interest him, she could not more 
effectually have done so, than by this ran- 
dom remark. He valued highly that which 
was hardly won—to hint at failure was to 
stimulate bis exertions. He now listened 
with an interest which he would otherwise 
never have felt, to Mrs. Rixey’s enthusi- 
astical accounts of her friend. 

“And, Charles. you never saw such a 
musician,” said she, earnestly, “ I’ildeclare 
I think sometimes I could listen to hera 
week without ever tiring.” 

“Does she sing?” asked Charles, run- 
ning his hands in his pocket, and continu- 
ing his promenade. “I can never make 
up my mind to fall in love with her if she 
does not sing.” 

“No, she doesn’t sing; but,” continued 
|Mrs. Rixey, confidently, “you will never 
regret that when you have once heard her 
play, it leaves you nothing to wish for in 
the musical line at least.” 

“Well,” said Charles, pausing in his 
walk, “Mattie can sing—after all I think I 
must wait for my little cousin-sweetheart, 
though the “Willows” is sadly wanting a 
mistress.” Going behind the sofa, he laid 
his hand caressingly on her soft, glossy 
hair. 

Henry was quite indignant, and jerking 
up his flute, blew violently, until, between 
his efforts to keep down his emotions, and 
to raise his wind, he grew purple in the. 
face. Charles was intensely amused by 
this evidence of jealousy. I am afraid he 
was something of a tease, for he continued 
to smooth his hand over Mattie’s head, 
casting sly glances towards the distressed 





Henry all the while. 
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“Do you feel sure, cousin Mary,” he 
asked, “that this new schoolmistress is 
competent to take charge of Mattie’s edu- 
cation? My little sweetheart must be very 
accomplished.” 

“ That is just what Evelynis,” answered 
the Colonel, “ she is thorough too, Charles, 
none of your smatterers,” continued the 
Colonel, in the confident tone of a man 
who knows what he is talking about. 
“ What do you think I found her doing the 
last time I was there?” 

“ Can’t say,” atiswered Charles, looking 
as if he was prepared to hear the most as- 
tounding news. 

“ Why studying German by herself, and 
mastering it too.” 

“Oh dear,” cried Charles, with a groan 
of despair, “ she is a blue, I must give her 
up. That would not suit me, cousin Mary. 
I like those gentle, soft creatures, who 
never attempt to fathom things that excite 
the masculine mind.” 

“ Hush, Charles,” answered Mrs. Rixey, 
with a gesture of impatience. ‘“ You don't 
know what you like, it is no satisfaction to 
talk to you, Evelyn is no more a blue than 
I am.” 

Charles arched his brows slightly, and 
there was a half humorous, half sarcastic 
expression on his face. Turning to the 
Colonel he said: 

“Colonel, you got the only woman who 
would have suited me exactly. I beg you, 
Cousin Mary, to bring up Mattie as much 
like yourself as possible, as your friend is 
so unimpressible, I must bold on to my old 
idea of waiting for this little lady.” 

“Wait ’tl Evelyn comes,” answered 
Mrs. Rixey. “Perhaps her heart is not so 
hard as I have represented it.” 

“J don’t understand why she comes,” 
continued Charles, with a perplexed ex- 
pression. “If she is handsome, elegant 
and rich, why in the world is she going to 
bury herself in this little out of the way 
place. I am afraid she has had a disap- 
pointment—been crossed in love, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

* © Ah, there is the ——.” 

The voice was the Colonel’s, but Mrs. 
Rixey’s hand was on his mouth before the 
sentenc6 was finished. It was not until 


she had appealed to him with several very 
significant nods and winks, and some 





laborious, but expressive archings of the 
brows, that the Colonel could be made to 
understand that some things were not ty 
be revealed. Then he became-very much 
confused, and said: 

.“ [—er—ah—Charles; confound it, won’t 
you take a smoke ?” 

“No, thank you,’ answered Charles, 
“ picking up his hat, “I must be going, un- 
less cousin Mary means to tell the rest cf 
that schoolmistress’ story.”’ 

“No, Charles,’’ said Mrs. Rixey, with a 
slightly embarrassed manner.” I have told 
you enough already; wait until she arrives, 
then come and see if all I have said is not 
true.” 

“Oh, I shall be sure to come,” answered 
Charles, laughing, as he bade them good- 
by. He bent over Mattie and kissed ther, 
which of course made Henry violently 
angry, and he resorted to his flute again 
for consolation. Afier blowing, for some 
time, a doleful tune, which was calculated 
to raise remorseful feelings in the coquet- 
ish, but sensitive female breast, be turned 
to Mattie and said, with an expression of 
withering contempt: 

“You are thinking of that great whis- 
kered man, and he don’t care for you. [ll 
bet a horse he is thinking of that new 
school-teacher this very moment.” 

And he was thinking of the new school- 
teacher just at that moment. Driving out 
home, tapping his pretty bays now on this 
side, now on that, he had occasion to think 
what a nice thing it would be to havea 
sweet little wife sitting up there by him. 
This naturally led his thoughts to the last 
women under discussion, who we all know 
was the teacher, and from this he was led 
on to think of the mystery which seemed 
tosurround her. The truth of the business 
is, Charles had made up his mind to com- 
mit matrimony, in a matter of fact, busi- 
ness-like sort of way. It was too dread- 
fully boring to live alone in a great empty 
house as he did. Why he could hear him- 
self sneeze all over the house, for there 
was never a human voice to break a 
sound. 

Charles Ruscal was educated for the bar, 
but a large estate, inherited at his father’s 
death, made it unnecessary that he should 
practice for a livelihood; and Charles was 
a little indolent, I am afraid, er wanting in 
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that ambit‘on which makes a man sevk 
the bauble, reputation, at the canron’s 
mouth, &c., for he gave up the profession 
just as the world was pointing at him and 
saying he was going to distinguish himself. 
The farming scheme succeeded. And this 
schoolmistress! cousin Mary hinted, could 
not be won even if he made the effort. I 
wonder if he was irritated at the thought? 
He used his whip until the exasperated 
horses started off in a gallop. Hedrew in 
the reins, and straightened himself up. 
He would not have said it for anything in 
the world, but he thought that he knew 
some women, who must be Miss Lochavel’s 
equals in every respect, and yet who would 
not have scorned the offer of his hand. 

Understand me now! he would not 
have whispered this to living ear, but a 
fellow can’t help vain thoughts some times, 
especially when the women have fiat- 
tered him. to death. 

What could the secret have been which 
Mrs. Rixey guarded so jealously? Per- 
haps the schoolmistress was inconsolable 
for a buried lover! or worse still—she had 
been jilted! Whew! if so, she was not 
to be thought of for a moment. By George! 
he felt quite provoked with the Rixeys for 
ever thinking of such a thing. He dis- 
missed her from his thoughts forever, and 
drove on rapidly for the Willows. When 
night came on, and the great empty house 
was shut up, it was very lonely, and he 
thought of the schoolmistress. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ARRIVES. 


When Evelyn Lochavel came to live 
among us, we felt a good deal of curiosity 
about her. Our village was a small out of 
the way place, and strangers rarely found 
their way to it. We asked eagerly who 
she was, where she had come from, and 
why she had come at all; and when we 
saw her beauty and elegance, and heard 
of her wealth and position, there seemed 
a sortof mystery about her teaching which 
we could not solve, and so it was that she 
became the object of a popular sensation, 
that stirred up our little town amazingly. 
We could find out nothing though, by our 





enquiries, and we had no alternative but 
to conclude this teaching was one of those 
curious whims which somtimes seize on 
Fortune’s favorites; so, in course of time, 
we ceased to wonder, and only admired. 
The young ladies of the place called upon 
her with due form and ceremony, and the 
beaux hastened to pay their respects to 
the new star. In fact the young gentle- 
men, after certain reports were circulated, 
became unusually attentive. One young 
man, I remember, incurred the trouble and 
expense of an entire new suit of clothing 
before he ventured to appear in her pre- 
sence. 

One Sunday morning, several weeks 
after Evelyn’s arrival, she was alone in 
Mrs. Rixey’s cheerful, pleasant parlor. She 
was sitting in an easy chair with an open 
book in her hand. She was reading, and 
as she read, she softly rocked herself to and 
fro; her silk dress rustling gently against 
the carpet, with a soft, lulling sound. 
By-and-by, she raised her eyes from the’ 
book, and leaned her head back on the 
chair, as if she meditated on what she had 
read, or beguiled the time with fancies of 
her own creating. It was t en, we saw, 
that her face though beautiful, bore the 
traces of an old sorrow. A shadow of 
pain lurked in the dreamy depths of her 
dark liquid eyes, proving that she had suf- 
fered keenly some trouble in the past. I 
say past, because over it all there was a 
mild, tender look of resignation which 
tine alone could have given. 

“Well, Evelyn,” said the Colonel, as he 
entered the room some hours later, unbut- 
toning his great coat, “You missed it by 
not going out to church this morning !” 

“Why so,” asked Evelyn, raising her 
graceful figure from its reclining attitude, 
“Did you hear a fine sermon ?”’ 

“Well, so so,” replied the Colonel, with 
unappreciative brevity. Turning to her, 
he said, with a beaming face; “Charles was 
there—Charles Ruscal ?” 

“Ah! replied Evelyn, inatone which 
expressed neither surprise or interest. 

The Colonel looked disappointed. 

“Don’t you feel any curiosity to see him 
after all we have said to you of him?” he 
asked in aslightly reproachful tone. 





“Oh, yes,” answered Evelyn, with a 
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manner which was meant to be enthusi- 
asm itself, but which betrayed even to the 
Colonel, her perfect indifference. 

Checked in his communications by this 
want of interest, the Colonel turned to- 
wards the fire with ratheran unpleasant ex- 
pression, and began to rub his fat. hands 
before its cheerful blaze. Gradually though, 
the good humored look returned. Without 
turning his head, he said, with a, stealthy 
glance in Evelyn’s face, “Charles is com- 
ing back with us from church to-night.” 


“Oh, indeed!” replied Evelyn, with more 
animation, having observed the Colonel’s 
disappointment. “Then the pleasure of 
seeing him is not long delayed.” 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel brightening 
“And whether you want to see him or not, 
he is powerful anxious to see you. He was 
looking around for you at church to-day, 
and was confoundedly disappointed that 
you were not there.” 

“Looking for me?” cried Evelyn, in sur- 
prise. “I didn’t know he knew any thing 
of me!” 

“Pooh! Mary told him all about you, 
Evelyn blushed slightly, “and you may 
know what he expects if she described 
you.” 

“She is very charitable. He will be dis- 
appointed,” she answered, laughing. 

As a truthful historian, ] cannot say that 
Evelyn felt any pangs of disappointment 
when Charles Ruscal failed to join them at 
church that evening. In fact, I regret to re- 
cord the unpromising truth, that she had 
forgotten the very existence of the engage- 
ment until the Colonel commenced throw- 
ing around_his dark lantern, the light of 
which pefsisted in falling on his own 
flushed, overheated face, instead of the de- 
linquent Charles. 

“It is just like him,” Mrs. Rixey remark- 
ed dnily, as they started off without him, 
and Evelyn thought she gave undue im- 
portance to the subject by making several 
other sarcastic remarks as they walked up 
the street, 

I believe Charles was not pleased with 
Miss Lochavel’s appearance that evening. 
She looked very pale, and was certainly 
not so handsome as cousin Mary had rep- 
resented hers The church was dimly 





lighted, and she was not seen to advan- 








tage, but Charles did not take this fact into 
consideration. He was sure she looked 
very cold and proud, and he thought, he 
believed he would not make her acquain- 
tance but would wait until the next. And 
the next evening the difficulties attending 
the visit were greatly increased, for it was 
dark and chilly, and the rain pattered un- 
pleasantly in his face,as he picked his way 
through the mvd and darkness. This visit 
had come to be a matter of considerable 
importance to him. You will be amused 
and perhaps incredulous, when I tell yon 
that the accomplished and traveled Charles 
Ruscal, was in a high state of excitement 
en this occasion of his first interview with 
the little schoolmistress. His self-confi- 
dence had strangely forsaken him; he at- 
tributed it all to the bad condition his 
nerves had gotten into since he had been 
living so much alone at the Willows. Ot 
late his imagination had a way of tyran- 
pizing over him, that was quite disgusting 
to his stronger mental powers. He could 
not help smiling to himself as he stumbled 
along the dark street, at these new sensa- 
tions, but the smile was brought to a very 
abrupt conclusion, for just as he laid his 
hand on the Colonel’s gate, his nose came 
in such violent ¢ontact with the post, thai 
the milky way, ‘which before had been en- 
tirely invisible, appeared suddenly in his 
very path. Bless me! what myriads of 
stars there were for a moment—and how 
his nose pained him. I! can’t bear tomake 
fun of my hero, or I should tell you how 
foolish he felt standing there in the dark, 
holding his nose with both hands, and hesi- 
tating whether to go forward or turn back, 
for he had no possibl€ means of ascertain 
ing the amount of damage his nasal organ 
had sustained in this encounter. He had 
made a resolute advance, and the post had 
offered the moststubborn resistance. These 
were facts calculated to alarm him, for 
Charles had just vanity enough tomake him 
desirous that that well formed organ should 
not appear of unusual dimensions on this 
important occasion. No sensible man 
likes to make his first appearance in so- 
ciety with a skinned nose! Aftera 10- 
ment’s thought, he resolved, with commen- 
dable perseverance, to go forward. He 


meant to hold a friendly consultation with 
the Colonel, on the subject before Miss 
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Lochavel made her appearance. apsse 
comforting thought, though, was put to 
flight when he reached the door by the 
sound of the piano in the parlor. 

Prevented by the dampness, from taking 
her usual walk in the afternoon, Evelyn 
was promenading her chamber floor for 
exercise, when Mrs. Rixey came in and 
said: “Come Evy, fix up, fix up, Charles 
will certainly be here ahis evening. Miss 
T, Rixey has just seen him on the street, 
and says he will be sure to come.” , 


“Am I not presentable,” asked Evelyn, 
good humoredly, glancing downat her neat, 
but home like dress. 


“Not for Charles,” answered Mrs. Rixey, 
jingling her keys as she seated herself on 
the side of the bed. “Miss T. Rixey says 
Charles is the most fastidious man he ever 
knew. 


“I am not bound to please him,” answer- 
ed Evelyn, indifferently, as she continued 
her walk. 


“Yes, but you'll fix wp for my sake,” said 
Mrs. Rixey, coaxingly. “I want you to 
fascinate Charles at the first meeting.” 


Evelyn did not reply, and she continued 
in a tone which betrayed her keen interest. 


“It is a pet scheme of mine, Evelyn that 
you and Charles shall make a-match.” 

“A match!” exclaiméd Evelyn, in atone 
of surprise. 

“Yes, a match,” she replied, dogmati. 
cally jingling her keys as she settled her- 
self more comfortably in her seat. “I 
don’t know. two people who would suit 
each other better, and [ should be so happy 
to have you living nearme. Charles is all 
you could wish—” she was going on to 
say, but Evelyn had paused in her walk, 
and standing by the window, said in alow 
tone, without looking at her—turning her 
head away rather, “I thought you knew, 
Mary, that I never expected to marry any 
one.” * 

Mrs. Rixey was scartled into momentary 
silence by this unusual gravity, but hastily 
collecting herself she said in a vexed tone, 
“I am surprised at you, Evelyn to be 
grieving about that old affair yet. A girl 
of your sense. Miss T. Rixey says you ought 
to have more spirit.” 

Evelyn’s face crimsoned, but she was 


silent for some moments. 
with her face still averted: 

*T am not grieving for the old affair. I 
thought you knew me better, Mary,” she 
continued, in a slightly faltering tone, 
“than to suppose I could love an unwor- 
thy object.” 

“Well, then,” answered Mrs. Rixey, 
eagerly, “what makes you talk so about 
never marrying, if you no longer care for 
that German ?” 

_“ Because,” answered Evelyn, in a very 

low voice, “though the object was un- 
worthy, I have loved, and—and—I don’t 
believe there is such a thing as second 
love.” 

“Tooty, tooty! cried Mrs. Rixey excit- 
edly, putting down her keys, and drawing 
pillows to her back to make a comfortable 
position for argument. “Second love, in- 
deed. What is the reason people can’t 
love as often as they choose? Mr. Rixey 
says ‘taint natural for people not to be 
loving somebody. He says we can’t grieve 
for ever for the lost ones.” 

A sarcastic smile lingered 
Evelyn’s mouth for a moment, but sup- 
pressing i*, she,said softly; “It may be so, 
It may be so.” 

Encouraged by her manner, Mrs. Rixey 
ventured to say: 


Then she said, 


slightly 


“T always thought, Evy.,it was all im 
agination about your loving that fellow. 
You know you were mighty sentimental 
when yon first grew up. Mr. Rixey says 
—you knaw how he will talk—says he, 
‘Evelyn is too good for any confounded 
Dutchman; much less that swlindling 
rascal.’ ” 

The blood rushed tumultuously to Eve 
lyn’s face, and I think it was because her 
voice was not steady, that she did not re- 
ply at once. After a long silence, she 
said, in a mild, quiet voice: e 

“It was a long, long time ago, Mary, 
and I was very young. He seemed very 
perfect to me then ; it might have been im- 
agination; I loved him very fendly.” 

Tears sprang to the sympathetic Mrs. 
Rixey’s eyes, and she said falteringly, 
“ Hush, hush, Evy., I have done wrong to 
stir up these old memories and old times, 
but I meant it for your good.” 





“ Yes, know, | know you do it for my 
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good,” she answered, half thoughtlessly. 


“But, Mary,” she continued more serious- 
ly, “do you know one of my chief reasons 
for coming out here was that I might never 
hear that old story again. People about 
home pity me so much, I can’t forget, 
though I try ever so hard. I never go into 
society there, but I see them casting side- 
tong compassionate glances towards me, 
and you know I don’t want their pity!” 
she said, with defiant flash of her dark 
eyes. 

Mrs. Rixey glunced uneasily towards 
her, and moved nervously in her seat, this 
time without any triumphant gingle of the 
keys. “I am sorry I mentioned it,” she 
said anxiously, “but I hated so to see you 
giving way to low spirits, and turning in- 
differently from companions of your age. 
I thought perhaps a kind word from me”— 

“ Would do me good,” added Evelyn, in 
a lighter tone. “It does do me good, Mary. 
It reminds me what a dear good friend 
you have always been to me,” she said, 
looking kindly and gratefuily towards her. 
“Tam glad you have mentioned this sub- 
ject, too. [ have wanted to talk with you 
about it ever since I came out. I knew 
you would be glad to hear I am no longer 
unhappy about it. Don’t think I am try- 
ing to deceive you. You know too well all 
that I have suffered, for me to attempt 
that. ButIam not in pain now. I can 
say that with a true and honest heart,” 

“Then Evelyn,” said Mrs. Rixey, in a 
low tone, eager to apply herself again to 
the agreeable task of match-making, yet 
doubting if this was a favorable opportu- 
nity for urging the subject, “if that is so, 
what is the use of your saying ”— 

“ My heart is dead,” said Evelyn, laugh- 
ingly, and not waiting for her to finish the 
sentence. “ Benumbed, dead! to all those 
emctions and excitements which consti- 
tute love.” 

Mrs, Rixey jingled her keys mournfully, 
and seemed scarcely able to restrain her- 
self from weeping. 

“ Don’t think I try to excite your sympa- 
thy,” said Evelyn, half amused at her 
gloomy expression, “ because I am willing 
that it should be so. There is happiness 
for me in the thought that I shall never 
again suffer the pains and tortures which 
they say all true love must know. Am I 





not to be envied?” sve asked, turning to 
wards her a face which expressed nothing 
more enviable than resignation. 


“O, Evelyn, dear! don’t talk so,” gasped 
the despairing Mrs. Rixey. “Now you 
are in a wew place, and see new faces, 
you will come to think differently. You 
must love again. Why, child, you are too 
young to give up all the pleasures of life 
for the sake of one impudent Dutchman— 
as Mr. Rixey calls him,” she added, apolo- 
getically. 

Without observing the epithet, Evelyn 
replied : 

“Perhaps I have not lived long enough 
to test the capacity of woman’s heart for 
loving, but I am very incredulous about 
mine ever being aroused again I some- 
times think, Mary, love for our fellow- 
Creatures is a little capital allowed us to 
speculate with. Some invest well, and 
receive ten-fold; others venture all, and 
lose. Then there is a whole life-time to 
live, with no hope of ever loving again. It 
is a dreary thought, isn’t it @” 

“Dear me!’ cried Mrs. Rixey, rising 
with a dejected jingle, “I'll net listen to 
such gloomy talk any longer. You must 
hush it, and fix up,as I told you, for Cousin 
Charles. He is a great deal more hand- 
some than that man ever was, theugh he 
did have such blue eyes. I never thought 
they were as blue as Mr. Rixey’s,” she 
added, in an argumentative tone, pausing 
in the door-way. 

Evelyn continved her walk for a long, 
long time after Mrs. Rixey closed the door. 
Her past life, like a picture, rose before 
her. The bright, happy days of childhood, 
when she, the darling of her father’s 
household, had made its walls ring with 
mirth and laughter. The sehool-days, when 
she, petted and spoiled, had refused to 
leave home. The coming of the dear, pa- 
tient old governess. Her eareless gul- 
hood, when the slender store of thé gover- 
ness’ information was exhausted. The 
coming of a new teacher—her step quick- 
ened slightly, as she remembered the first 
arousing of. her young ambition. The 
hard-studied, well-learned lessons—the 
tender praises of him who had won her 


young heart. Then came the dark re- 
membrance of her father’s death, the 
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bursting of the babble of wealth, and the 
heartless desertion of the man who had 
professed to love her. 


CHAPTER III. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Evelyn ro:e from the piano as Charles 
entered the room. When she came round 
in the full glare of light, Charles could not 
repress a look of astonishment. He 
theught for one moment she could not be 
the same pale woman he had seen at 
church. She was beautiful now.. There 
was a bright color on her cheek, which 
heightened her beauty much. It was not 
usually there, and I can not tell what 
brought it now—this long talked of visit, 
perhaps, or it might have been her conver- 
sation with Mrs. Rixey. Col. Rixey came 
forward and introduced Charles, and they 
were soon seated around the fire, talking 
as cheerfully and pleasantly as old ac- 
quaintances. Evelyn’s manners were 
natural, and winning, and Charles was too 
much a man of the world not to be able to 
adapt himself to any manners. The Col- 
onel and Mrs. Rixey were delighted. 
Charles's admiration was plain, to be seen 
ata glance, and Evelyn seemed to have 
thrown off that weight of indifference 
which threatened to interpose so formida- 
ble a bar to all favorable impression. 

ii Where have you been all day, Charles?” 
asked the Colonel, after he had gotten 
throngh with his hospitable welcomes, 
and assured that Charles was thoroughly 
warmed. “ Breaking through your batche- 
lor habits, and visiting the ladies?” he 
asked, in a jocose tone. 

“No, sir,” answered Charles. “I have 
been with Dr. Gilmer, and I have par. 
ticularly enjoyed his inexhaustible store of 
anecdote this dreary day.” 

“Ah! the Doctor got back ?” asked the 
Colonel, with an air of interest. “ By the 
way, Evelyn, the Doctor proposes making 
your acquaintance. He mentioned it to 
me before he left the village, but said he 
would be gone some time. I recommend 
the Doctor,” he continued, good humored- 
ly. “He is such a clever, jovial fellow ; 





don’t think it is necessary to look wise all 





the time because he has got more sense 
than his neighbors. I like to see a fellow 
of that sort let himself down, sometimes ; 
it gives a dignity to nonsense, which 
makes us easy going men enjoy it all the 
more.” 

“ Your assurance that the Doctor enjoys 
nonsense, Colonel. makes me more confi- 
dent of pleasing than the reports I have 
had of some of your county-men,” said 
Evelyn, laughingly. 

Charles felt rather uncomfortable, though 
he didn’t know exactly why. He laid his 
hand softly on his wounded nose—perhaps 
that was swelling. After a short silence, 
in which he was conscious of feeling em- 
barrassed, he said: 

“TI trust, Miss Lochavel, you will not 
allow the Colonel’s account of these wild 
backwoodsmen to intimidate you. I am 
sure I can introduce to your notice some 
who only need a little kind treatment to 
make them perfectly gentle.” 

“ Oh! Col. Rixey has already introduced 
such a menagerie, that I could not fail to 
be pleased with the variety, to say nothing 
of their merits individually.” 

Dear me, what an ugly speech this was 
for our heroine to make! But she did say 
it. It made Charles feel very uncom forta- 
ble. He was sure his nose must be swel- 
ling now, visibly. He wished he was out 
of the room—no, not exactly that, either— 
there was such a sweet, dimpled expres- 
sirn on Evelyn’s face, now she was cough- 
ing, he would have hated to miss it. It 
quite drove away that look of pain from 
her eyes, which was puzzling Charles very 
much. He wanted to see her smile again, 
even though there was sarcasm mingled 
with her laughter. 

“In Dr. Gilmer,” said he, “ you will have 
many varieties combined. He is one of 
those fortunate individuals who act a dozen 
characters equally well.” 

“Then he may be very amusing, pro- 
vided he is of an accommodating spirit.” 

“Oh! accommodating enough,” replied 
Charles, dryly. In the dim future he saw 
the possibility of the Doctor’s becoming a 
rival, provided he should ever take any se- 
rious notions into his head with regard to 
the school-mistress. “ He has been enter- 
taining me to-day with an account of his 
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numerous love affairs. You know, Colonel, 
the Doctor has been something of a cour- 
tier in his time.” 

“Yes, but it is not exactly fair for you to 
be reporting the fact,” said the Colonel, 
bluntly. 

“] beg pardon,” cried Charles, confused- 
ly. “I hope, Miss Lochavel,” he said, 
turning to her, “you will not allow your- 
self to be influenced by anything I have 
said—provided the Doctor becomes a— 
candidate for your favor!” 

Before Evelyn could reply, the Colonel 
asked: 

* How came the Doctor to be telling you 
his secrets, Charles 2?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Charles, 
with increased confusion, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground, “to tell you the truth, 
I was asking him for some instructions. 
Knowing he was a man of experience, I 
thought it would be well to profit by it, 
provided I should ever happen to such an 
accident myself.” 

The Colonel seemed unaccountably 
amused by this reply, and Charles, with a 
slightly reproachful gesture, turned from 
him and begged Evelyn for music. Eve- 
lyn’s face always seemed to change when 
she went tothe piano. The color height- 
ened on her cheek, thé lines of compres- 
sion deepened around her mouth, and the 
old logk of sorrow—nay, of pain—came 
back to her beautiful, dreamy eyes. Music 
was the unbroken link“which yet bound 
her to the past. He whom she had loved 
had taught her long ago, note by note. No 
wonder it sounded to her now almost like 
a living voice, ‘bringing back to her the 
happy old time, before sorrow and trou- 
ble came—the time when life was all love 
and joy. She had spoken truly, when she 
said she no longer loved. Still, the mem- 
ory of that old dream was yet strong upon 
her, and i. was to her, I think, a sad plea- 
sure to brood over the pain that was past. 
Mrs. Rixey has said she was sentimental 
in her early girlhood, and perhaps there 
was still a shade of it in her character. 
Charles was watching her with a sort of 
uneasy satisfaction. Her thoughts were 
going from him—he could see that in her 
eyes. That absent, sad gaze, was into the 
far away past—the years when she had 


not known him. A strange, thrilling pain 





came into his heart at the thought. Wha 
could that past have been? He wanted 
very much toknow. He wanted to know 
what pain could have stolen the look of 
glainess from such eyes, and drawn about 
the rosy lips those hard lines, which 
seeméd like prison bars, to hold captive 
the sweet laughter which should have is- 
sued forth? But, most of all, he wanted 
the power to bring joy back to her face— 
surely itcould be re-lighted, just as a dark- 
ened house may be. And as she played, 
he fell to dreaming of a time when it 
should be so, and in his dream, the new 
light which was to bring back her joy and 
beauty, was love—love for himself. No 
wonder he started with a guilty flush when 
the music ceased and the dream was 
Broken, but not destroyed, for 
long after he had left Col. Rixey’s, and 
was in bed, trying hard to have the good 
old-fashioned sleep he was used to hav- 


broken. 


ing, the dream haunted him, making his 
efforts utterly fruitless. You will think it 
a little remarkable that I should make my 
hero so suddenly and violently in love; 
and such a hero, too—so worldly, so 
courted, so flattered! Well, it was re- 
markable, otherwise I should never have 
thought of telling the story. Such things 
will happen sometimes, though, like phe- 
nomena in nature. It is true they are 
awkward, wholly confusing the shadows 
by which we judge coming events, for who 
would dare form rules from experience, in 
the face of such exceptions? 

I am afraid a heartless, unsympathising 
observer would have been tempted to 
laugh at Charles, as he loitered about the 
hotel next morning. He had no idea of 
leaving the village without seeing Evelyn 
again, and yet he was nervously anxious 
about going too soon. He had a curious 
ambition that the world should think him 
indifferent to female society ; and the de- 
sire for Evelyn to think so, was particu- 
He smoked numberless ci- 
gars, promenaded the porch. and whistled 
plaintive little bits of last night’s music. 
When he finally set out, he did not go at 
once to the Colonel’s, but called on the 


larly strong. 


way to see the Misses Childress; nice, 


pleasant girls; in fact they had been con- 
sidered the belles of the village; Charles 
had long meant to pay them some little 
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attention. It was a good idea too, his 
going now, he thought. It would distract 
public attention from too frequent visits 
to Miss Lochavel. It is odious, you know, 
to have reports attached to one’s name. 
He did not stay very long with the Misses 
Childress, and came out with an eager ex- 
pectant face, like achild who has perform- 
ed a disagreeable duty, and hastens for his 
reward. Alas for human expectations! 
Even in the smallest things, disappoint- 
ment seems the law of nature. Miss 
Lochavel was engaged and could not see 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BVELYN BECOMES ACCLIMATED, AND IS IM- 


PROVED. 


By degrees Evelyn became interested in, 
and fond of her new life. Unconsciously 
to herself that tinge of melancholy in her 
character—faded as saddening memories 
broke from her, and drifted away upon the 
ocean of time. In this new home, there 
was no one, as she said, to pity her, and 
thus keep ever present the misfortune 
which had met her on the very threshold 
of life, and filled with dark gloom those 
days which should have been brightest. 
Once more the little barque, hope, un- 
furled its trembling sails. Breaking from 
the cold mooring of disappointment, it rode 
anew the sea of life—may it never again 
go down beneath the chill wave of sorrow. 

I think almost any one, must have felt 
flattered and gratified by such attentions as 
we villaye people paid Evelyn Lochavel, 
and I think Evelyn did, for though at first 
she appeared reserved and indifferent, by 
and by she seemed to become interested in 
us, and to care forus. There was not a 
young lady in the villag€, I think, who did 
not come to consult her on the subject of 
dress, which was rather singular, by the 
way. as Evelyn did not care for dress. 
But they all said she had the most beauti- 
ful taste for ribbons and such things, and 
they declared there never was such fitting 
patterns as she kept. In justice, though, I 
cannot say this fascinating inference was 
confined to. the ladies, for we gentlemen 


society, so necessary had it become to gur 
very existence, to say nothing of happi- 
ness, he wondered now how he ever could 
have borne the village without her and her 
music. Charles Ruscal, too, continued to 
perform pilgrimages from the country, with 
wonderful industry for an indolent man. 
True he did not confine his attention te 
Evelyn but visited the other young ladies 
also, especially the Misses Childress, stil! 
he was very often with Evelyn, and I ob- 
served that she seemed to like him. 1 say 
like, because at that time I did not think 
it was more, although she must have seen 
Charles’ admiration, and few women, you 
know, are indifferent to admiring glances 
from a fine pairof eyes. Charles was very 
fond of lending her books to read—and 
even reading particular passages aloud to 
her. He had a fine voice, and a wonder- 
ful talent fer eomprehending an author, 
which would have made his reading pleas- 
ant, even though his voice had been less 
musical. As Evelyn sat by him listening, 
I have seen him raise his eyes to hers in 
a manner which added ten fold pathos to 
a passage. Authors owe a debt of grati- 
tude to such readers. 

One evening, when they had been read- 
ing in this way, and Charles felt unusually 
fascinated, | suppose, he voluntarily offer- 
ed to teach her German. Evelyn starte«! 
violently at the offer, Charles observed it, 
and immediately he fell into a fit of ab- 
straction. It set him thinking of that se- 
cret he wanted so much to know-how 
could the German be connected with it ! 
After a momentary silence, he said— 


“Cousin Mary told me you were study- 
ing German alone.” 


“Yes,” she answered, without looking 
at him. 

“Why?” heasked. “Did you think of 
visiting Germany ?” 

She did not answer him immediately, 
and there seemed a slight struggle with 
her before she looked quietly into his face 
and answered— 

“Yes, I did think at one time, 1 should 
go abroad I should not like to travel! 
without visiting Germany.” 

Charles regarded her intently for a mo- 
ment, then said half abstractedly, as if 





could scarcely pass an evening out of her} 


speaking to himself— 
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} Did you ever think how rarely we re 
veal-our true motives for doing a thing ?” 

He ‘had scarcely spoken before he re- 
pented, for Evelyn’s face crimsoned, and 
she raised her eyes to his with a look of 
eager inquiry. Charles answered her 
glance with a blush as deep, and as guilty 
as herown. Neither of them made any 
acditional remark, and the silence was be- 
coming both painful and embarrassing, 
when Charies rose to leave. After such a 
eonversation, Evelyn might possibly have 
fallen into one of her wld pensive moods, 
but for the timely entrance of visitors, who 
put such thoughts to flight. Miss Childress 
and her brother, David, camein for a “ lit- 
tle call visit.” as Davia expressed it. In 
fact David had become quite fond of ma- 
king these little call visits, and I have been 
remiss in not introducing him to yeur no- 
tice sooner. David was a tall, thin, bandy- 
shanked young gentleman, with black 
hair, which he allowed to grow very long, 
angl a pale, greenish face, of corresponding 
length. From this slight description, you 
will be apt to discover that David was 
nothing of an Apolle, neither was he re- 
markable fer wisdom. 
manners. 


David’s forte was 
{ believe he had more manners 
than almost any person I ever saw, which 
was the more remarkable as he had never 
had any great opportunities for acquiring 
them. From this fact, David’s friends argued 
that he must have a natural talent that way. 
This was gratifying, as David had disap- 
pointed them in another respect. When 
he was younger, and had shorter legs, and 
a smaller head than at the time of which I 
write, his father, a man of means had 
resolved to make a scholar of him. For 
this purpose, he bound him out to a popu- 
lar teacher to be educated. The teacher 
bound himself for an astonishing amount 
of learning, while Childress, Sr., beund 
himself for a plentiful supply of money. 
Well, both of these engagements were 
honestly kept, but, unfortunately, they for- 
got, in making the contract, to bind young 
David to furnish the brains, and David, 
taking ad vantage of this omission, stubborn- 
ly refused to furnish the brains—which, of 
course, spoiled the whole plan. Childress, 
Sr., being a shrewd, sharp individual, soon 








ney into the schoolmaster’s pockets, the 
schoolmaster was putting absolutely no- 
thing into David’s head. So, Childress, 
Sr., abandoned the idea of learning, and 
wisely resolved to take David into his 
counting house, and thus it was that David 
became a merchant. He had not beenin 
the store long, before he began to discover 
that curious talent for manners of which I 
have just been telling you. David had the 
most inimitable way of drawing a scent- 
ed handkerchief from his breast pocket, 
with the thumb and first finger of his left 
hand, while he gesticulated with his right. 
He could spread it on the breeze in such a 
manner as to filla whole room with per- 
fume, and yet appear all the time so envi- 
ably unconscious of the fact. David had 
one other accomplishment, which his 
friends maintained was natural, too, but 
we suspected the hand of art in it. In 
addressing you, standing, ne always drew 
the left foot back into the right position, 
and pitched the upper part of his body so 
far in advance of the lower, that he seem- 
ed in incessant danger of toppling over, 
while he made an ugly figure behind, 
which was suggestive of broken backs, 
&e. 
chance encounter with a dancing master, 
I am afraid Evelyn had but little patienee 


I suspect he acquired this in some 


with D \vid’s exquisite ways, but she could 
endure him for his sister’s sake, for she 
liked her. This was not Miss Childress, 
her name was Ann, and she was Very dig- 
nified in fact. This was a younger one, 
known in the village by the familiar name 
of Sis. She was a sanguine girl, rather 
pretty, and had the reputation of being 
very sprightly, though, in truth, I think it 
was merely the sprightliness of strong an- 
imal spirits, and unreflecting good nature. 
She must have been a sweet; irl though, 
for her friends seemed to love and admire 
her very much, and David was always 
telling of something clever she had said or 
done. 

The conversation, on the occasion of 
this little call visit, of which 1 have been 
telling you, turned upon Charles Ruscal, 
which was quite natural, as Charles had 
been visiting both places that day. 

“Charles Ruscal has been paying youa 





discovered, that while he was putting mo- 





little call visit to-day, Miss?” said Davy, 
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rising from his seat. David generally 
stood when he had a remark to make. I 
suppose he was capable of throwing more 
volume into a sentence, with his body 
pitched forward in the manner which we 
have described. “Charley is my most 
particular friend, and especial acquain- 
tance,” he said, drawing his handkerchief 
from his pocket, and exhaling the perfume. 
“Isn’t he Sis? Why, Miss, look how Sis 
is blushing.” He cried exultingly, and 
pointing to his sister, who was shaking her 
curls, and growing very red in her endea- 
vor to make it plain that she was not 
blushing. “ Why, Sis, I had no idea you'd 
show it so plain,’ said Davy, becoming 
very much amused. “To tell you the truth, 
Miss.” he said with a confidential wink 
towards Evelyng we think they are fond 
of each other, Marley and her.” 

Evelyn could not suppress a look of sur- 
prise, while Davy, !aying the first finger of 
his right hand in the palm of his left, went 
on to demonstrate the thing. 

“You see, Miss, it is so; Charley hardly 


ever comes to town, without coming toour: 


house, and when he’s there he talks all the 
time to Sis, and makes her sing love songs 
to him. Now don’t that look like it Miss ?” 

Evelyn could not deny her conviction, 
that it had that appearance, although Sis 
was appealing to her for support. 

“Why, Dave, how can you talk so?” 
cried Sis, shaking her curls, and showing 
other symptomsof confusion. “ You know 
he scarcely notices me when sister Ann is 
in the room, unless he wants me to sing. 
He wouldn't care for that if you could 
sing,” she added, turning to Evelyn with 
a playfully teasing manner. 

“Ah, yes Miss, what a pity you don’t 
sing,” interposed David, as he resumed his 
seat with a dejected air. “ What a pity; 
there is one song I would give a thousand 
dollars to hear you sigg.” 

“What is it?” asked Evelyn, expressing 
regret at her inability to gratify him. 

“T can’t think what's the name of it, 
but it’s a love song,” answered Davy, wav- 
ing his handkerchief witha perplexed air. 
“ Sis can't you think of it.” 

“If sister Ann was here she could tell 
inaminute. Its got ‘melancholy’ in the 
second line.” . 


This was expressive, but certainly not 
explicit, and as Sis could not aid him, he 
was forced to.take his leave without mak- 
ing himself satisfactorily understood on the 
subject of love and melancholy. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Ghitor's Cable. 


Tue Messencer has passed into other 
hands. Of this the public has been appri- 
zed by the-daily prints. It may not be 
generally known, however, that the new 
Proprietors, whose debut is made in the 
present number, are young gentlemen brim- 
full ef energy and ambition, with abundant 
means, and, above all, imbued with correct 
opinions in regard to the proper mode of 
developing a literary journal. They intend 
to make Taz Messencer, both externally 
and internally, far more inviting than it 
has heretofore been; to pay for contribu- 
tions; to advertise liberally; to secure 
agencies in all the principal cities and 
towns of the Confederacy; to enlist the 
best and brightest talent in the land; and, 
while upholding a lofty standard of litera- 
ture, so to enliven and invigorate the old 
magazine, as to enlist the favour and at- 
tract the admiration of all classes of society, 
except sueh as delight in productions in- 
trinsically low and puerile. Their ideal 
is high, but at the same time popular, and 
it is their purpose to leave nothing undone 
which can ensure the public approval and 
establish at once their own reputation and 
that of the magazine. 

They are prepared to do what their pre- 
decessors have not done and were not able 
to do; that is, to impart to the business 
management that energy and system with- 
out which no enterprise can or ought to 
prosper, and to give to the editorial depart- 
ment that undivided attention which a first 
class magazine imperatively demands. 
And here the former Editor and Proprietors 
think fit to say a word in self-defence, as 
wel) from natural impulse as to forestall 
criticism detrimental to themselves, which 
the certain and rapid improvement of the 
magazine willbe sure to provoke. Owning 
a printing establishment, the incessant 

















engagements of which occupied nearly 
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their whole time and means, the Proprie< 
tors could devote only intervals of leisure 
to Tue Messencer. Long experience had 
taught them not to place too much confi- 
lence in the Southern demand for litera- 
ture; they were unwilling to give up a 
certainty for an uncertainty. To them, as 
to others,a bird in the hand was worth two 
in the bush. Hence Tue Messencer was 
not and could not be developed as it should 
have been. The risk of expanding and 
improving it, the Proprietors were unwil- 
lingtorun. They were not unwise enough 
to sacrifice a paying business for one which 
might not pay, and which could be made 
to pay only by giving up ome that was 
already paying. The circulation of Tue 
MESSENGER was small, so small, and the 
cost of publication, latterly, so heavy, that 
the pay of the Editor was trifling, and that 
of contributors merely nominal. It may 
excite surprise, and will no doubt sound 
laughable when we state that, in times of 
peace, the Editor’s salary was but $300,— 
a pitiful sum, truly, which was increased 
during the past year to $400, or, allowing 
for present depreciation, just Twenty Dol- 
lars in coin, for editing the leading and, in 
fact, the only Southern magazine for a 
whole year. 

This expose is made in no spirit of com- 
plaint, but simply to show how Southern 
literature was supported, and why Tue 
MESSENGER languished. The Editor felt 
that no injustice was done him by the 
Proprietors, fur they worked much more 


and much harder than himself, not only; 


without remuneration, but with actual loss. 
it was optional. with the Editor to retain 
oy decline his position; but, for many rea- 
sons, he liked it andchose to remain, hop- 
ing for better things. Nevertheless, he was 
compelled to seek a support from other 
scurces, and, finding it, could spare from 
his manifold occupations only a few hours 
to devoie to that which should have en- 
gaged his whole time. Thus hampered, it 
was impossible for him to do full justice 
to himself, or to the Magazine. Unable to 
compensate contributors snfliciently, op- 
pressed with compulsory writing for other 
journals, he could not secure the articles 
he wished, even by the cheap remunera- 
tion of friendly correspondence. He who 
toils for the daily press has little chance to 





enlist sympathy and elicit articles by let 
ter-writing. Under all these disadvanta- 
ges, ii is something to the retiring “man- 
agement” that they have been able to keep 
alive Tue Messenerr during three years of 
terrible war, and in spite of a depreciated 
currency and a great scarcity of paper. 
This they think they may %ustly claim, and 
they care to claim no more. 

A better and brighter era has dawned 
onthe Magazine, which for thirty years 
has stood in the frent of Southern periodi- 
cals. New life is to be infused into it and 
a true system to be adopted. It will now 
succeed, because it has entered the path 
There 
is no occasion to invoke the publie faveur 


which leads invariably to success. 


in belalf of the new owners. The world 
looks kindly on all young@spirants for dis- 
tinction, and withholds no favor from them 
so long as they deserve it. By their tact» 
taste, judgment, energy, they must stand 
or fail. Inthe present instance, they are 
going to stand. We have seen them, con- 
versed with them, measured them, and 
make bold to predict success forthem. A 
bright career, beset with some difficulties, 
itis true, is before them; but the’ time is 
not distant, when they will look back upon 
the revelations made in this, our parting 
editorial, as a curious and instructive le- 
gend of Southern literature in its early and 
struggling stages. 

It remains only for the former Editor 
and Proprietors to make their bow. With 
best wishes alike for their old subscribers 
and contributors, and for the new Proprie- 
tors; with kindliest remembrance of the 
associations, past and present, which now 
terminate ; and, above all, with profound- 
est aspirations for the success of that great 
and sacred cause on which all Southern 
literature depends, they bid their friends 
and readers a cordial, hearty, hopeful fare- 
well. . 





The public has already been informed, 
through the proper channels, of the change 
which has taken place in the editorial as 
well as business control of the “Messen- 
ger.” With the present number, the edi- 
torial labors of Dr. Bagsy in connection 
with the Magazine will terminate, and the 
prezent editor at the same time assumes 
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the responsibilities and duties of his new 
position. In announcing the retirement of 
Dr. Bagsy, his successor is pleased to state 
that the “Messenger” wiil continue to re- 
ceive occasional contributions from his 
able and vigorous pen, and that the Maga- 
zine will always have his best wishes for 
its continued prosperity. 

We deem the present an appropriate oc- 
casion for a brief explanation of a personal 
nature, relative to the leading character- 
istic features which it will be our assiduous 
endeavor to impress upon the editorial 
management of the “Messenger.” The 
exceedingly brief interim which has elapsed 
since the incipiency of the design of pur- 
chase, and the conclusion of the transac- 
tion, would enable us to base a just claim 
upon the indulgence of our readers, for any 
apparent, or even real immaturity in the 
suggestions which we shal! offer. Having 
before us, however, We trust, a just and 
adequate conception of those lofty pur- 
poses, the advancement of which has al- 
ways been the mission of the “Messenger,” 
and for the development and security of 
which we design it still to contribute an 
important auxiliary influence, we are con- 
vinced that we need apprehend no colli- 
sion with the enlightened judgment, or 
even the prejudices of our readers, in the 
purpose which we shall indicate of an 
honest and earnest effort to promote the 
all important interests of Southern Litera- 
ture. 


This great interest which save those up- 
on the industrious development of which 
depends our physical ability to prosecute 
to asuccessfuMermination oyr struggle for 
political independence, overshadows all 
others in importance, requires immediately 
the active intervention of all its friends, if 
we would prevent its utter prostration- 
Either this must ensue, or the alternative 
calamity which menaces us in the insidious 
growth of a spurious literature whose nox- 
ious fruits, once permitted to reach matu- 
rity, will render the mental soil barren to 
the culture of the bloom and beauty of the 
health-giving and life-inspiring productions 
of True Learning and Genuine Virtue. 

Neither inclination nor necessity prompts 
any argument to establish the claims of the 
cause of Literature upon every good citi- 











































vinced, but persuaded to act, by the ap- 
peals of reason and argument, then surely, 
our literary interests would not be allowed 
to languish from a deficiency of zeal on 
the part of their friends and supporters. 
If there is any one cause which should 
address itself to the sympathy of the 
Southern heart and mind with peculiar en- 
ergy, it is the cause of literature, which 
appeals to every consideration of patriot- 
ism, of national, social, and individual ob- 
ligation. Where is the nation, which in 
any age, in any department or arena of 
action, has ever attained a position of emi- 
nence or even respectability among its com- 
peers, that is not under the heaviest obli- 
gation of gratitude to its Historians, its Poets, 
and ics Novelis's? And how remarkably 
commensurate always with the national 
status of intellectual advancement, is its 
weightand influence in the scale of empire. 
France and England are to-day the arbi- 
ters of peace or war among nations the 
world over. More than any other power 
do they command the destiny. of national 
and social progress. Yet the Autocrat of 
the Russias could easily embrace the terri- 
torial dimensions of both without a percep- 
tible effort, while their aggregate popula- 
tion would scarcely more than exceed the 
number of those subject to his imperial 
sway. But the brute strength and ursine 
slothfulness of the Russ, is no match for 
the intellectual vigor and sagacious diplo- 
macy of the more cultivated Gaul and Bri- 
ton. Napoleon, Concé, Turrenne, Henry 
IV, Charles Martel, Richelieu and Maza- 
rin have contributed, greatly to the glory of 
France, yet while with all except Napo- 
leon, the glory of their achievements ex= 
pired almost with the blaze of their 
triumphs, and scarcely a monument stands 
of their wisdom and grandeur, every 
Frenchmar exhibits in his character, the 
impress of that intellectual power which 
from the pen of Racine, Corneille, Molliere, 
Bossuet. Fenelon and Voltaire, reflects the 
national feature in the’ model of its own 
creative genius. Marlborough and Wel- 
lington in the field, and Pitt in the cabinet, 
have reflected great glory upon the martial 
and administrative history of England, but 
the great British heart feels itself rightfully 
represented and delineated in those arche-- 





zen. Could men always be not only con- 


types of thought and sentiment which Shak- 
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speare and Burns, and a hundred others 
poets, philosophers and sages executed, and 
whose noble influences in the eyes of a 
true Englishman are, 


“Worth a hundred Agincourts.” 


We of the South all profess to appre- 
ciate the importance of an energetic de- 
velopment of our literary interests, espe- 
cially at the present period. Indeed, no 
one is so bold as to controvert this obvious 
fact, when it is so plainly patent that our 
past deficiency in this respect has been so 
lamentably productive of misfortune inour 
relations with foreign powers. As the war 
has progressed, we have been more and 
more astonished at the utter inadequacy of 
the ideas of our resources and condition in- 
dicated by the press and the people of 
those countries with whom we have sought 
to establish friendly relations, and have 
wondered at the amazing ignorance of 
those who have had no means of inform- 
ing tl.emselves save through the mwnenda- 
cious publications of our unprincipled ad- 
versaries. 


Notwithstanding all this, are the indica— 
ticus encouraging of a thorough and health— 
ful awakening of the Southern mind upon 
this most important subject? We see no- 
thing to justify such a conclusion. True, 
an unwonted activity is exhibited in the 
production of a certain species of litera- 
ture which, so far as its tendencies extend, 
is more to be dreaded than even absolute 
ignorance. The locusts of Egypt were not 
more abundant, and hardly more noxious, 
than bas been the piofise flood of sensa- 
tion romances, tales, etc., of the Sylvanus 
Cobb, Emerson Bennett order, which the 
war with all its accumulating vices and 
disorders has spawned forth. But how few 
are the specimens of a worthy Represen- 
tive Literature? Howrarely have we seen 
anything of a standard nature which can 
assist to elevate us to a competition for 
those noble intellectual triumphs which 
exalt and dignify an educated and refined 
people. But shall there be no improve- 
ment? Talent is abundant, and the be- 
ginning literary appetite of the Southern 
mind is in a condition to need and receive 
healthful and invigorating diet. Our liter- 
ary men and our people both have before 








them a high duty and a heavy responsi- 
bility. Upon the first rests the duty of 
stimulating and awakening the popular 
mind. Let them instruct and educate it 
by administering ‘tuch healthful nourish- 
ment, as will remove thecanker of its past 
inactivity, and eradicate the injurious ef- 
fects of its present ill-advised treatment. 
Upon the people will rest an obligation of 
both gratitude and interest, to encourage, 
not by mere expressions of sentimental 
sympathy, but by an earnest and active 
support, pecuniary and otherwise, the la- 
bor of those who seek the advaacementof 
their highest interests. Like other people, 
literary men must be,supperted in order to 
live—let the Southern people then, for the 
first time in their history, give a practical 
expression of the conviction that literary 
men may be useful and not merely orna- 
mental members of society. $ 

In the utterance of the above views, we 
have sufficiently indicated the character 
which we shall seek to impress upon the 
“Messenger.” The only established Mag- 
azine in the South, it stands like an aged 
Nestor, which has neither succumbed to 
the trials of adversity, nor bowed before 
the storms of revolution. For thirty years, 
the channel selected by the sages and the 
poets of Virginia and the South, for the 
inculeation of those lessons of wisdom 
and virtue which it has always taught, we 
shall strive to make its future character 
worthy of its past renown. 

In assuming the charge of his trust, the 
editor hopes that he has an adequate ap- 
preciation of the delicate and imposing 
nature of its responsibilities. The occu- 
pancy of a position from which Pos radi- 
ated those flashes of lightning power which 
have made the name of the author of -the 
“Raven,” the synonyme of imperial thought 
in song; where Tompson wreathed so 
many of those graceful yarlands of poesy, 
which deserveto decorate the inner temple 
of the sacred Muse, and where the mascn- 
line vigor and wit of Bacsy found its appro- 
priate expression, is a responsibility trom 
which an olderand more experienced head 
might shrink with becoming deference. 
Let the public be assured that he carriesto 
his work at least, a high purpcse and an 
earnest resolve. Whatever of disadvan- 
tage may belong to the inexperience of 
youth, he trusts will be atoned for by its 
superior energy, and an enthusiastic en- 
listment in the interests of a noble enter- 
prise. ' 


